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6 bees Hotel McAlpin 
is sought before all 
others, by the widely- 
traveled person who 
knows that here he will 
find those things to which 
he is accustomed, as well 
as many welcome sur- 
prises. 


The New York Rotary 
headquarters, on the 22nd 
floor, is a great conveni- 
ence. Put an “R” after 
your name in the register 
and leave the rest to the 
management of the hotel. 


HOTEL 
MS ALPIN 


Broadway at 34 Street. New York 


Direction Of LM Bo , 











Lay fast disappear- 

ing virtue, true cour- 
tesy, is the prime factor 
of the great popularity of 
The Annex. Here a guest 
is made to feel that his 
comfort and his wishes 
precede all else. 


Under the direction of L. M. Boomer. 
Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager. 
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Flotel 
Claridge 


NEW YORK 


HE keen appreciation which 
connoisseurs of food lavished 
on their meals in the old days, 
is roused again at the Clar- 


idge. Dishes original and delicious 
are served in surroundings that are 
truly festive. 


Direction of L. M. Boomer 


Broadway at 44th Street 





























PORTAGE PARK THEATER 
Heated with 3 No, 118 Kewanee 
Boilers having a total capacity of 





39,000 sq. ft. 
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Be, PARKWAY HOTEL AND ANNEX | 
.\ Heated with 2 No. 118, 1 No.319 and 1 No. 317 

Kewanee Boilers with total heating capacity 
of 50,000 sq. ft. Walter W. Ahlschlager, Arch. 
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JACKSON SHORE APARTMENTS 
Heated with 1 No. 19 and 1 No. 20 Kewa- ‘= 
nee Boilers with total heating capacity of 
26,000 sq. ft. Rapp & Rapp, Architects. 
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WEBSTER HOTEL 
Heated with 3 No. 320 and 1 No. 116 Kewanee 
Boilers with total capacity of 56,500 sq. ft. 















CHICAGO Market & bah 5 ay 8 Sts. 
NEW YORK 7 W. 42nd St. 
DES MOINES 


Heated with 2 No. 20 and 2 No. 15 Kewanee Boilers having total 
heating capacity of 43,000 sq. ft. Henry L. Newhouse, Architect. 
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Why need we say good things about Kewanee 
Boilers when the smartest builders in the country 
say things like this: 
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All of these buildings are heated with 
Kewanee Boilers. They were built by 


G. H. GOTTSCHALK & CO., Builders 
FRIDSTEIN & CO, Engineers 
E. J. CLAFFEY & CO., Heating Contractors 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 
SALT LAKE CITY Scott Bidg. 


MILWAUKEE, Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bldg. 
315 Hubble Bldg. ATLANTA 1524-25 Candler Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 2014 Wyandotte St. PITTSBURGH 945 Oliver Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 509 Occidental Bidg. DALLAS Southwestern Life Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1212 Chemical Bldg. DETROIT 1925 Ford Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 708 Builders Exchange TOLEDO 629 Nicholas Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 534 Southern Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 706 Rose Bidg. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES—The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B. 


Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B. C. 
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1921, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 
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EUROPEAN TOURS forROTARIANS 


after the 


EDINBURGH CONVENTION 


British Isles, Holland, Belgium, France, the Battlefields, 
Switzerland and Italy 


The American Express Company provides in Europe 
an orgnization of permanent European offices that are 
ready to bid you an American welcome in every land. 


Competent tour managers who know Europe and are 
trained to provide the maximum of comfort and 


pleasure accompany every party. 
Hotels and all travel facilities are invariably the best 
available. 


Sightseeing program includes everything worth while 
at every point visited. 


Return steamship reservations on many different dates—definite 
allotment of rooms being held at our American offices especially 


for Rotarians. 


THERE’S AN AMERICAN 
EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
FOR EVERY LAND 





For thirty years American Express Travelers Cheques have been 
recognized as the standard travel funds, ‘‘spendable the world over” 


at hotels, shops, and ticket counters. 


Write for full particulars and descriptive booklet. 


Post Convention Tour Department 


American Express Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 
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Why the Cell Cinctured Its Surcingle 


By William Ellsworth Hermance 


ILL E. Hermance, Rotarian of 
Norfolk, Virginia, is proprietor 


of the Norfolk Let 
pany, and the autho 


ter Writing Com- 
r of several works 


on biology. 


EARLY all the “definitions” of Rotary that 
I have seen are really descriptions, and 
there is just as much difference between 
a definition and a description as there is 
between a blue print and a picture. 

Most of you wouldn’t be interested 
in an architect’s plans for your beautiful 
dwelling, but a fellow might sell you on 
a beautiful picture of what that home 
would look like when it materialized. 
Yet you can readily understand that for a proper erection 
of the building the blue print is of more value than the 
picture. 

Is there really any definition of Rotary which makes 
it philosophically different from religious organizations to 
which it is so often compared ? 

Try this. Rotary is a body of men organized to act 
in such a way as best to aid the development of each man 
in its organization. That is a definition of Rotary. Por- 
traying the actions of these men is a description of Rotary. 

The actions of the various aggregate units in the or- 
ganization will vary according to the ideas of the leaders 
of the various clubs, but the prime essential is that the 
individual should be developed by the organization and 
not merged in the organization. 





OW, for just a little bit of philosophy. There are 
4 three laws of nature (these were not originated by 
Mr. Volstead, nor is there any chance of their being 
repealed). 

(1) The first law of nature is self preservation. 

(2) The second law of nature is race preservation. 

(3) The third law of nature is development of self. 

These laws are co-existent but not co-extensive: that 
is, they are all in continuous existence but one may not be 
so strongly enforceable at one time as another is. 


66 HE first law of nature is self preservation,” has 
a familiar sound. It is a fact and is not susceptible 
of abrogation. 


If there were no self there would be no other selves. 
But mere existence of one self would be useless without 
another, and as soon as we are forced to think of another 
we find the second law of nature is operative. That sec- 
ondary impulse will cause the mother to sacrifice herself for 
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the child, the father for his family, or the citizen for his 
country. 

The enforceability of this second law does not wait 
till one reaches years of comprehension. Let us take in 
imagination the first living cell. It partakes of its nourish- 
ment thru all parts of its surface: it soaks up nutriment, 
grows fat and jolly. It seems as tho it might keep right on 
until the whole world is absorbed in its being; but all of 
a sudden it is faced with and brought to a halt by a 
mathematical law which causes it great astonishment. The 
bulk of bodies increases according to the cube of its diam- 
eter while the surface increases only according to the square. 
According to this law, it is only a question of time in its 
growth when there wouldn’t be room on its surface for 
mouths enough to feed its body. 


Confronted with this difficulty, it yells loudly, 
“What must I do to be saved?” 


The answer is, “He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall.save it,” and the poor mutt does just exactly what you 
would do if you started to starve. You’d tighten your belt 
another notch and go to it. 

Really, this cell cinctures its surcingle so tight that it 
divides itself in two; bulk is decreased ; surface is increased, 
and self is saved by being sacrificed for the race. There 
are now therefore two cells, and the two start right in and 
live happily every afterwards. This is no romance: this is 
a biological fact—or the philosophy of the living if you will. 
It is the very first step in the development of the race and 
the perpetuation of the individual. 


N later years when evolution produced man and his 

faculty of instinct eventually became atrophied for that 
of reason, he had to be taught. Then there arose many 
forms of religion, with various precepts inculcating the idea 
of sacrifice instead of self. To many there appeared to 
be no more wonderful word than “sacrifice,” expressing the 
highest duty and privilege of mankind. In religion there 
is nothing higher—“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friend.” 


OW we come to that third law. This law has received 
scant recognition because the importance of individual 
existence, excepting as a cog in the machine of the family 
or State, has not been considered of prime importance. 
This is where the real point of the philosophy comes in. 
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The thing of the very greatest importance in the universe 
is the individual, and the function of developing that indi- 
vidual is the foundation of Rotary. Now the only way in 
' which the individual can develop is thru service. You can 
readily see that no person could be developed solely by the 
service of others. 

As one’s actions, or services, are that which occasion 
his own development, he is better fitted to continue this 
development by his acquaintances with other men of widely 
varying ideas and viewpoints ; and by utilizing these various 
ideas he is enabled to serve in so many different ways that 
he develops the various senses and faculties and is thus able 
to become a more valuable member to the community. 

If, in addition to the development of self, members are 
enabled to develop an ability for team work, then nothing 
could be of greater effect in the community than a body 
of men thus organized. That is what Rotary is. 


OTARY doesn’t put service before self, it is impossible 
to do that, self is first. Nor is it “Service, not Self”: 
self is always there in service. Rotary puts service above 


self, because it is only thru service that the self may develop. 


ACRIFICE is absolutely essential for the preservation 
S of the race, but there reaches a point where to sacrifice 
the self would be of much less good to humanity than to 
preserve the self and develop it. In time it will be realized 
but there is considerable force in the proverb, “A living dog 
is better than a dead lion.” 

I have tried in this little sermon to make it philo- 
sophically logical that Rotary is filling an essential part in 
the evolution of mankind. Its work is sanctioned by this 
third law of nature, which is as true as the others. 


ELF preservation is primal nature—sacrifice of self is 
religious nature—service above self is higher nature. 
These are co-existent, merge into one another; but there is 
an essential and characteristic difference. In service lies 
the earthly salvation of the individual. 
I trust that what is here written will aid in enforcing 
the point that the development of the individual is the 
prime essential in the organization of Rotary. 


The Alabaster Box 


By Julian S. Miller 


OTARIAN JULIAN MILLER is Editor of the 
“Charlotte News,’ at Charlotte, North Carolina. 


N THE second clause of the Code of Eth- 
ics of Rotary, there is the statement of 
three great principles of the organization 
and they, combined, constitute what Ro- 
tary is in the ideal. There is the statement 
of the principle of self-improvement, then 
of the principle of self-employment and 
the third is the principle of self-invest- 
ment. 

There is also in it the laying down 
of three great duties which are enjoyed 
by all its members. “To improve myself,” the first 
proposition submitted in this clause of the code indicates 

a duty to make the most of one’s self. “To increase my 

efficiency,” the second proposition, involves a duty we 

owe to industry and the third, “to enlarge my service” 
has to do with our relation to society. 





ONE of these principles or duties is entirely original 

with Rotary. There has never been a time when there 
was not some sort of recognition of every one of them. 
They are as venerable as the race itself, but somehow or 
other it seems that Rotary has come along to breathe into 
them the breath of a new spirit, to lend them a new mean- 
ing and to clothe their dry bones with the sinews of flesh 
and blood. 

That’s true, certainly, as to the first of these principles, 
that of self-improvement. There has always been a notion 
among men that self-interest was the first law of life. There 
was a time when it was counted the only law of life and in 
far away eras it was conceived that bodily betterment repre- 
sented the greatest good. Brawn was worshipped. Muscu- 
lar strength was idolized, might was right and Hercules 
was god. 

In a later time mental capacity became enthroned. 
Brain was deity and homage was paid the great poets and 
philosophers. Rotary thinks there was the suggestion of a 
great truth at the base of the world’s worship of body and 
brain and it lays the great groundwork of its creed in the 
conclusion that self-improvement is the first, but not the 
only law of life, and that no man is competent to meet his 


higher obligations until he has, first of all, shown a capacity 
to make the most of himself. 

The granary must be filled before the grain can be 
distributed. Knowledge must be taken in before wisdom 
can be given out. The Nile pours its wealth thru the world 
only because behind its current are a thousand hills and a 
thousand lesser streams emptying their riches into that 
mighty river that it may distribute to civilization their 
combined resources. 

So it is with us who are born a long way from our 
possibilities. It is only when we make the most of our- 
selves in body and in mind that we are positioned to serve 
in the higher relationships and Rotary, therefore, lays its 
first great principle in the instinct for self-advancement. 
It believes in robustness and red blood, in the mightiness 
of the man properly tended and developed. 


oan second great principle which Rotary underscores 
has to do with our relation to industry. It’s the prin- 
ciple of self-employment. Only those are drafted into its 
circle who have some of the elements of leadership and 
worthiness in their own pursuits and situations. It makes 
a great deal not only of a man’s job but what the man is 
doing with his job. It is not content merely to know that 
one is at work, but it insists on finding out with what dili- 
gence such work is being prosecuted, with what energy and 
what fervor and what fidelity. It seeks out the exceptional 
man in the professions and in the trades and in industry 
and because he is exceptional in these labors and in his 
pursuits, Rotary offers him a seat at its table. And again 
it has no monopoly on this principle, but let us claim for 
it, nevertheless, that few other societies or associations of 
men are laying such emphasis upon mere efficiency 4: 
Rotary. And there is a sense, too, in which it seems to 
have come into the kingdom for just such a time as this 
in which there is the very strategy of a great opportunity 
for it to perform an essential service for the world’s in- 
dustry. , 


Will you not agree with me that it is the drone and 
the sluggard and the indolent and the malcontent who att 
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hrowing the machinery of our modern society out of gear? 
.s the fellow who can but won’t work who is largely re- 
sponsible for today’s disarrangements in industry. If Rotary 
stands for anything at all in industry and in the economic 
life of the nation, it stands for the performance of duty 
above the claiming of mere rights ; it stands for output rather 
than for hour; it stands for the 100 per cent piece of work 
rather than the 48-hour week; it stands for production 
before pay. Rotary in a dignified, but insistent way, is 
trying once more to put a premium upon common sweat. 


HE third great principle has to do with our relation to 

humanity. It’s the principle of self-investment, and here 
is where Rotary touches top. Its great peak-fact is that it 
does not end in itself. It starts with self, certainly, then 
it wisely stretches out thru the vast range of the world’s 
work, but it always ends in the other fellow. 


Let us confess that there is a greatness of man magni- 
fied to the utmost of his capacities and to the limit of his 
opportunities in both mind and body, and there is also the 
greatness of the efficient touch and the skillful hand, but 
summit-greatness is not attained until life and all its re- 
sources are invested in the service of society. Here is 
where Rotary is not merely unique, but pre-eminent; here 
is where it parts company with many another worthy and 
respected society of men; here is where it lifts from the 
commonplaces of the street; here is where its lines and the 
lines of Christianity seem to converge and thence on until 
the terminal of life is reached, they, Rotary and Christian- 


ity, run along on the same trackage. Here is its summit, 
the others are the mere foothills; here is Rotary’s throne, 
the others are the mere altar-stairs. There is no touching 
of the top in this circle except by the self-expending path 
of the ministering servant. Rotary, therefore, gathers up 
its whole life and flings it out into the center of the world’s 
needs and there, if there be weakness, it lends its strength; 
if there be penury, it invests its plenty; if there be sickness, 
it runs the errands of health; if there be sorrow, it brings 
the bright light from behind the clouds. 


S IT not a meaningful fact that for the great masters 

of old, the world has no holiday to hold in respectful 
recollection their mighty exploits and yet, since them, there 
has been no such physical superiority as that of the Spar- 
tans and the Athenians nor a mental grandeur like that of 
the old poets and philosophers. They went the whole dis- 
tance in self-improvement, but they are all but forgotten. 
And for its Carnegies and similar geniuses of great wealth, 
this nation has no memorial day that the people may troop 
to their graves and lay upon them their loving remem- 
brances. These were wizards of industrial efficiency and 
with their benefactions enriched the world, but a gen- 
eration from now the mention of their names will be 
the veriest incident. And yet, we are repeating to our chil- 
dren and they will repeat to theirs and they to theirs, until 
the texture of the stars has vanished, the homely story of 
an obscure woman with her box of alabaster broken in a 
simple, devoted, self-forgetting ministry of service. And 
the story of that woman is Rotary in action. 


Will Rotary Survive? 
By Stewart C. McFarland 


OTARIAN McFarland is an tnsur- 
| sat man of Piitsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


S our big ideal, mothered for ages by a 
great human longing and sired by a 
great natural principle, to survive the 
corroding test of time? Is the child of 
this union which we have baptized 
Rotary to be clothed in immortality and 
bless humanity forever? Or is it only 
an abortive accident of circumstance 
——— destined to bloom for a certain time and 
then fade and die in the withering blasts of commer- 
cial and national selfishness? 


INCE time immemorial there has been in the womb 

of humanity a desire to give birth to a comrade- 
ship inoculated and permeated with the principle of 
righteousness. Time never was when man had not 
within his breast the seed of this divine afflatus. Time 
never will be when he will be without it. Up thru the 
ages have we come pregnant with this blessing, await- 
ing only the conjunction of the stars of destiny to give 
it the head and.heart, hands and feet of birth. The 
wonder has been born. We call its incarnation Rotary. 


form, and consciously or unconsciously, we have 
een the recipients of this wonder. Born as most things 
are born in so-called “sin and iniquity” (in ignorance) ; 
like the lily from the ooze and slime, Rotary has blos- 
somed forth in all the beauty of the celestial light and 
has begun to show us the way to peace and happiness. 
It has begun to show us that the way to peace is thru under- 

ling and the way to happiness is thru service. 


4 OD moves in a mysterious way his wonders to per- 
JI 
I 


RE we ready to follow in the pathway Rotary 

blazes? Are we ready to live in understanding and 
act in the wisdom of service above self? Are we ready 
to rise above race prejudice, national hatreds and sectarian 
superstitions? Are we ready to square our actions with 
the wisdom of service above self in all our relations? If 
we are, the Ark of the Covenant will abide with us for- 
ever and Rotary will never perish from the memory of 
man. It will journey with the onward march of man to 
the end of time. 


But are we really ready to enter into this new dis- 
pensation? Are we prepared to interpret the wis- 
dom of the ages for such a happy consummation of the 
race? In other words, are we prepared to profit by hu- 
manity’s experience of mistakes? Or are we going to do 
what humanity in every age has always done thru 
ignorance and prejudice—crucify on the cross of selfish 
and material interests the gift which God has given us? 


F Rotary is to be eternal it must be in essence 

spiritual—it must always be spiritual in its actions, 
and material only in its reactions. It must carry the 
great ideal and desire of human friendliness, and this 
ideal and desire must rise above race, creed and nation- 
alities. It must function in the noblest desire of the 
human heart for all humanity and not in the selfish and 
material interest of any race or sect or nation. It is 
based on the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 


If Rotary is to survive, it will not busy itself with 
problems of race, sect or nation. It will busy itself 
only with human ideals and human actions. It will hold 
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inviolate a man’s race peculiarities, religious beliefs or na- 
tional allegiance. It will only ask him to express in his 
life the great ideals and principles of Rotary. 

If Rotary is to surivive, the International Association 
will not prescribe to individual clubs or groups of clubs 
of a certain nation what they shall or shall not do. 

If Rotary is to survive, clubs will not dictate to in- 
dividual members what activities they shall or shall 
not pursue. If Rotary is to survive it will leave to the 
individual the prerogative to express his life in activities 
which coincide with the dictates of his own conscience. 

If Rotary is to survive it will never attempt to take 
the place of any existing institution. It must demon- 
strate beyond peradventure that it exists only to aid and 
assist the onward march and progress of all worthy 
causes—not as an organization, but thru the dynamic 
influence which its organization wields thru the activ- 
ities of its members. As an organization it will foster 
high ideals of human service and generate a great force 
for righteousness; but it will always express these ideals 
and this great force thru its integral parts—its members. 

If Rotary is to survive it must subscribe to the doc- 
trine of individual responsibility. Since the begin- 
ning of time man has tried to escape individual re- 
sponsibility. He has tried to throw his responsibility 
on the mass. We recognize this tendency in our clubs. 
Members want our clubs to do big things so they can 
point with pride to Rotary’s achievements. They want 
the club to do something they can brag about to their 
fellows, but they often rebel when they are asked to 
express Rotary in individual service. 


~VERYWHERE we hear the cry—‘*What are we 
Ek doing as a Club?”—‘Why don’t we get behind this 
or that movement?” Most of these men are sincere in 
their cry, but their sincerity is based on a false concep- 
tion of life and of Rotary. They are wallowing in 
ignorance of Rotary’s mission. They fail to grasp the 
law of individual responsibility. They want the organ- 
ization of Rotary vicariously to atone for them so that 
they can then point with pride to what wonderful 
achievements they have wrought. They are laboring 
under the delusion that they can cast their burdens on 
the Lord (on the organization) and that this will carry 
them thru. 

Rotary thunders NO! NO!! to this puerile ignorance. 
Rotary is a life, and can only express itself thru human 
hearts and minds of emotion and hands and feet of action. 
And it must be individually expressed. 


PQs if Rotary is to survive local clubs must pay 
more attention to their individual members than to 
outside or community affairs. Rotary can only rotate 
around the axes of its members and here we are again 





brought face to face with the fact that Rotary can only 
express itself thru the individual and that that individual 
responsibility is the rock bottom of our structure. 


ERMANE to this subject were the whimsical re- 

marks of a Rotarian that all the members of a club 
resign in a body and then only those measuring up to 
the standard come back to the fold. While such a pro- 
cedure would be very interesting, it would lead to the 
annihilation of every Rotary Club in existence. No one 
would measure up. But this whimsical remark led to 
another, infinitely more expressive of Rotary. Here it 
is: Rotary selects its members, like the Great Master 
selected his disciples, from all walks of life, the big and 
the little, the learned and the unlearned, and, after firing 
them with a great inspiration, sends them out to inspire 
the world. 


OTARY has in it great survival values—fellowship, 

friendship, confidence and service; and if our organ- 
ization will content itself in bringing about the expres- 
sion of these four cardinal virtues in our lives it can 
continue to select just ordinary men, as did the Great 
Master, and build a structure that will survive the cor- 
roding influence of time. 

Let us remember that the faster we travel, the less 
progress we sometimes make; and the more clubs we 
organize and the more members we add to existing 
clubs, the more we may weaken the strength of Rotary. 
Numbers will never save Rotary. Our immediate peril 
is numbers at the expense of quality—too many un- 
assimilated members and too few Rotarians. 

In conclusion, Rotary in essence will always survive, 
but as organized today it will not survive unless we 
as individuals express this essence in terms of life. The 
function of Rotary is to bring all of us thru acquaintance, 
friendship and mutual confidence into the light of a better 
understanding of men and affairs, and when it does this, 
it releases in each one of us a force the essence of which 
will be enlightened service to ourselves and others. 


F Rotary is to survive it must use its organization 

only to bring to men their individual responsibilities, 
and if it does this it will weave into our social and 
business fabric the highest service. 

If Rotary is to survive, our International Association 
must do the first things first. It must pay less at- 
tention to public affairs and Boys Work and more at- 
tention to Rotary Clubs. Many of our clubs are sick— 
consumptive and cancerous—and they need Internationa! 
nursing. Others are abortive and need the International 
knife. International Rotary will never be stronger than 
the combined strength of all its clubs, and our individual 
clubs will never be stronger than the combined strength 
of their members. 


To Peggy Smiling in Her Sleep 


Aged Three Months 
By George Vaux Bacon 


ESEEMS one day the Lady Mary came 
With all her meek handmaidens and saw you 
Playing among God’s haloed minstrelsy : 
She called a lingering angel by his name, 
Kissed you and smiled into your eyes of blue 
And gave you to him to bring down to me. 


So now, Sweetheart, whene’er you go to sleep, 
He takes you for another friendly peep 


Into God’s nursery, Our Lady’s shrine, 


Where babes with whom you played and left for me 
Wait in the clear air of eternity 
With lips still white of all life’s bitter wine. 
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WHAT DO WE KNOW 
ABOUT OURSELVES? 


Ralph VWCummings. 


OTARIAN CUMMINGS of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
is Chairman of the International Committee on Educa- 
tion in Rotary. 


PRIL is the month when, according to the 
annual program, we take stock of ourselves 
as Rotarians, and try to find out how much 
we older members, as well as the new mem- 
bers, really know about the Club and the 
Organization whose membership button we 
so proudly wear. There is a great deal to 
know about an organization which has 
leaped in less than a score of years from a 
quartette of members to a membership of 65,000 notwith- 
standing the fact that it has always limited the membership 
of each of its clubs to one man from each profession and 
distinctive branch of business. 


Your Committee feels that there are some things about 
our organization which every member should know: for 
example, that the flags of a dozen independent nations hang 
in friendly and peaceful fellowship at the International 
Rotary Headquarters at 910 South Michigan Avenue in 
Chicago, representing the fact that that many nations now 
have branches of our organization. 

Again, it should be known that there are now 900 Ro- 
tary Clubs and that before this year ends there will be 
around 1,000 of them. 


OTARY has a magazine—TuHeE Rotarian. It occupies 
an unique place in the magazine field. It is the official 
publication of an association, but yet when the Literary 
Digest recently took a poll among business and professional 
men on the question, “What is your favorite magazine?” 
there was a surprisingly large number of men who replied, 
“THe RotartAn.” We Rotarians can indeed be proud of a 
magazine which business and professional men openly de- 
clare to be “my favorite magazine.” 


OTARY is organized to accomplish four things: 

First, betterment of the individual member ; 

Second, betterment of the member’s business ; 

Third, betterment of the member’s craft or profession ; 
and 

Fourth, betterment of the member’s home, his town, 
his province, state and country and the betterment of society 
as a whole. 

Rotary has an ethical code which was adopted in Con- 
vention in 1915; a code for all lines of business. It has 
been very widely reprinted and its influence in business 
circles of North America has been recognized in many ways. 

The membership of Rotary Clubs is composed of men 
who are directing forces in their respective businesses and 
professions. No man can get into Rotary or long remain 
in Rotary without a reputation for integrity and character 
that is above reproach. 

That such men will voluntarily submit themselves to 
an attendance rule which drops them from membership if 
they are not regular attendants at the club meetings seems 
hardly possible. But there is such a rule and it is strictly 
entorced., 

However, in the majority of cases the rule is made 
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unnecessary because of the great interest of each member 
in the meetings of his club. 

During the past month the average attendance record 
for all of the clubs in North America, old and new, large 
and small, was over 78%. Some clubs had a 100% attend- 
ance at every meeting during the month. Many clubs had a 
percentage in the nineties and scores of clubs had percent- 
ages in the eighties. 

The spirit of the organization is faithfulness and ac- 
tivity. 


AUL P. HARRIS, a Chicago attorney-at-law, is respon- 

sible for all this Rotary activity; he started the first 
club in Chicago in 1905. And it was in 1910 that he, with 
the help of Chesley R. Perry, the present Secretary-General, 
and others founded the Association which now embraces in 
its membership clubs all over the world. Between 1905 and 
1910 fifteen additional clubs sprang up; all these clubs 
united in the formation of the Association. Harris was the 
first President of the Association, and by Convention action 
has been created President Emeritus of the organization. 
He is still active in the practice of his profession in Chicago. 


INCE the first Convention was held in Chicago, there 

have been ten other Conventions held in various parts of 
the United States, at which the attendance has climbed up 
each year—from a couple of hundred at Portland in 1911 
to eight thousand at Atlantic City in 1920. 

The Twelfth Annual Convention of the Association will 
be celebrated in June of this year in the city of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, where there has been a club for the past eight 
years. From North America 1,500 persons will attend 
the Convention and two large steamships have been char- 
tered for their exclusive use. 


HE Rotary motto, “Service above self—He profits 

most who serves best,” means not only that it is right 
and fitting to consider as one’s great duty and opportunity 
the rendering of service to others before selfishly giving 
concern to one's self, but that there is a law of compensation 
which demonstrates that he who serves others is himself 
greatly benefited by such service. 

Rotarians hold with Ruskin that the only thing which 
justifies either leadership or rewards is Service. 


AMES often have curious origins. Rotary derived its 
name from the fact that in the earliest days of the first 
club, meetings were held in rotation at the place of each 


member’s place of business. This rotation of meetings sug-' 


gested the word “Rotary,” which was adopted as the name 
for the original club and has now been made a word with 
a new meaning thruout the world. 


STES SNEDECOR of Portland, Oregon, is at present 

the President of the International Association of Ro- 

tary Clubs. As a labor of love, he is giving more than half 
(Continued on Page 223) 



























































LTHO Edinburgh has been selected as 
the Convention City for 1921, it may be 
assumed that the majority of visiting Ro- 
tarians will desire to see something of the 
metropolis of the British Empire before 
returning home. As the time available for 
sightseeing may be limited, a few sugges- 
tions as to the best means of obtaining 
some idea of the chief characteristics of 
London may be acceptable. It is proposed 
not to give an elaborate descrip- 





LONDON 


By George E. Pike 


OTARIAN PIKE is an account- 
ant, a member of the Rotary 
Club of London, England. 








apart from the omnibus services there are many under- 
ground railways (popularly called “tubes”) which enable 
a traveler to get speedily from one point to another. 

Just aside from some of the busy thorofares of 
London are to be found interesting features which are un- 
known to many Londoners who frequently, if not daily, 
pass close to them. For instance, at the eastern end of the 
Strand will be found several spots taken by the great Eng- 
lish novelist Charles Dickens as the setting for episodes 
referred to in his works such as the Old Curiosity Shop, 

where Little Nell resided with 





tion of the principal thorofares 
and public buildings because this 


her grandfather ; Fountain Court 
Temple, where John Westlock 





can be obtained from illustrated 
Guide Books, but rather to point 
out where some of the interest- 
ing features may be seen. 


HE City of London was a 
4 tet of importance so far 
back as the first century of the 
Christian era and was named by 
the Romans “Londinium.” In 
those days it was surrounded by 
a wall of which there remains 
but a small portion which is pre- 
served in its original position as 
a relic of the past; but altho the 








used to meet Ruth Pinch (Mar- 
tin Chuszlewit), and the district 
of Lincoln’s Inn referred to in 
Bleak House. The Temple is the 
district in which the Law Courts 
are situated and barristers-at-law 
are to be seen in wig and gown 
passing between their Chambers 
and the Law Courts. In the 
Temple, close to the spot where 
Temple Bar formerly stood, is 
Temple Church, erected in 1185 
by the Knights Templars (the 
Crusaders) who fought in Pales- 
tine under Richard I (Coeur de 








wall has long since disappeared, 
the names of the gates by which 
the city was entered are retained 
in those districts in which they were situated such as Temple 
Bar, Ludgate, Aldersgate, Cripplegate, Moorgate and Bish- 
opsgate. ‘ 

The City, which is sometimes referred to as the “Square 
Mile,” is now almost entirely given up to commerce and 
has practically no resident population, enjoys many. privi- 
leges granted by various monarchs, the earliest being con- 
tained in the charter granted by William the Norman who, 
after the Battle of Hastings in 1066 only gained possession 
of the city by making a treaty with its burgesses. 

HE City forms but a small part of London of the pres- 

ent day and the offices of many important companies 
and firms are located outside the City boundaries. 

Several American firms have offices in Kingsway, at 
the Strand end of which, in Aldwych, stood the American 
Y. M. C. A. Eagle Hut, where members of the American 
forces congregated when in London during the war. 


HE headquarters of the Rotary Club of London are at 
‘the Hotel Cecil, one of the principal hotels, situated 
in the Strand but overlooking the Thames and can be 
entered from the Victoria Embankment, a pleasant prome- 
nade with gardens in which the public may seek rest. 
This hotel being situated between the City and the West 
End (the fashionable residental part of London) consti- 
tutes an admirable jumping off point for a sightseeing trip. 
The best method for seeing London is to proceed by an 
omnibus from Charing Cross (within two minutes walk of 
the Hotel Cecil) to some point from which the return jour- 
ney can be made by an alternative route. 
London is well supplied with traveling facilities, as 
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Hotel Cecil, Headquarters of the Rotary Club of London 


Lion). 


fie commercial center of London is in the City where 
the Royal Exchange, the Bank of England and the 
Mansion House (the official residence of the Lord Mayor) 
stand. In the evening, however, Piccadilly Circus may be 
regarded as the center of activities, as many of the prin- 
cipal theatres and restaurants are to be found in this locality. 


ish Isles attractions for visitors whatever their tastes 
may be, whether historical, artistic, scientific or literary. 

Students of history should visit the Tower of London 
dating from Norman times (1078) and containing examples 
of implements of warfare and armour of all ages. 

The National Gallery in Trafalgar Square and the 
Tate Gallery at Millbank contain the finest examples of 
the artist’s brush; the exhibits of the various museums at 
South Kensington will appeal to those who are interested 
in natural history, engineering, etc., while the British Mu- 
seum is the Mecca of all those engaged in literary work. 

Whitehall, which leads from Charing Cross to Westmin- 
ster, will be of interest to the visitor, for here are to be 
found the principal government offices and the Cenotaph 
eg as a memorial to the men who fell in the European 

ar. 

At Westminster, the Houses of Parliament and West- 
minster Abbey claim attention, and no visitor to London 
should leave without acquainting himself or herself wit! 
the interiors of these buildings. 

Opposite the Abbey stands the statue of Lincoln pre- 
sented to England by the United States of America. 

In conclusion, if visiting Rotarians will make known 4 
the office of the London Club what they wish to see, arrang¢- 
ments will be made accordingly. 


Bartel possesses more than any other city in the Brit- 
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“hotographs by Reginald Haines, 


At the top, left to right: Trafalgar Square, the 
Curosity Shop” made famous by Charles 
Parliament and Westminister Abbey 
England; the Tower Bridge over the T 





Nelson Monument and the National Gal 
Dickens; St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
: below them, left to right, the Royal 
hames, and Piccadilly Circus. Beneath i 


lery; ‘‘The Old 
Below, the Houses of 
Exchange and Bank of 
8 the Tower of London. 
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ROTARY DEVELOPMENT AND 


- "THE ROTARIAN | 


Thomas Emerson Gause. 


OTARIAN GAUSE of Chicago, Illinois, 
is Assistant Business Manager of THE 
RoTARIAN at International Headquarters. 


HERE are many evidences that THE Ro- 
TARIAN is fast becoming a powerful force 
in the dissemination of Rotary knowledge 
thruout the business and_ professional 
world. Few know to just what extent the 
circulation reaches. For example, Ro- 
tarians know that as a matter of course, 
members of Rotary Clubs are subscribers, 
but few are aware of the extent of the 

circulation among others than Rotarians. The pioneers of 

Rotary never dreamed of the magazine becoming more than 

an instrument by which Rotary messages and Rotary news 

could be given to club members and to those directly in- 
terested in extension work or in the work of Rotary. 





URING 1919, the suggeston was first made that Rotary 

clubs arrange to have their magazine placed on the 
reading tables of the local libraries and high schools. While 
many were enthusiastic, a few were skeptical. 

“Why should a man who is not a Rotarian be interested 
in Rotary’s magazine,” one secretary inquired. 

Then along came another letter which did not tell why 
men were interested, but did prove they are interested. It 
was from a librarian: 

“Will you please send us some literature about the Ro- 
tary clubs; our people are asking for information and we 
want something to give them.” And there was a Rotary club 
in this particular city, the officials of which were un- 
doubtedly discussing publicity and how to get it—at the 
same time overlooking one of the best avenues for securing 


valuable educational publicity. 


OWEVER, many clubs adopted the plan suggested, 

made investigation, and then later extended the scheme 
to include the reading rooms of fraternal orders and welfare 
and social clubs. Other clubs became “sold” on the plan and 
it was still further extended, until now THE RoTARIAN is 
going each month to the reading rooms of more than 
fifteen hundred public libraries, universities and high schools 
and the reading rooms of a large number of organizations 
such as the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A., Knights of Colum- 
bus, Masonic organizations, Elks’ and Eagles’ clubrooms, 
and lately, many hospitals, hotels and barber shops have 
been placed on the mailing lists at the request of clubs. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of such Rotary 
propaganda. If only ten people, each month, look over 
the magazine lying on the reading tables of these various 
places, it means that fifteen thousand people every month 
are learning something about Rotary and the principles and 
ethics that are back of the Rotary clubs. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope that many such 
readers are becoming Rotarians in spirit if not in fact. 
Also consider that many of these institutions, especially the 
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libraries in the universities and high schools, are patronized 
exclusively by young people—mostly students—and thus the 
magazine becomes the medium for carrying the message of 
Rotary to the younger generation, all of whom are potential 
Rotarians. 


B UT the value of THe Rotarian in selling Rotary to 

non-Rotarians does not stop there. Articles and ex- 
cerpts from articles are constantly being reproduced in other 
newspapers and magazines. One forcible example of this 
has recently come to our attention. Mr. Elwood Griscom, 
Jr., Associate Professor of Public Speaking of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has compiled a text book and school reader on 
“Americanization” which has been presented to all of the 
public schools of Texas by the Scottish Rite Bodies of Free 
Masonry of Texas. This book contains the best that has 
been said and written during recent years on patriotism and 
on Americanization problems by the best thinkers and 
teachers of the different political parties of the past and 
present and of various religious bodies. 

Professor Griscom has included in this textbook two 
articles originally published in THE Rotarian, one of them 
the excellent article that appeared in the June, 1920 issue 
on the subject cf “Americanization” by Frederick Sieden- 
burg, S. J., Dean of the School of Sociology of Loyola 
University, Chicago; the other, called “I am an American,” 
from the April, 1920, issue. 


HAT Tue Rorarian is fast becoming a powerful force 

for better things in the business and professional world 

is proven by an investigation recently made by a large New 

York advertising agency in an effort to find which of the 
thirty best known national magazines are read the most. 

The investigation was conducted without the knowledge 
of any of the magazines concerned. The result has created 
considerable comment in advertising and literary circles, and is 
all the more favorable to THE RoTARIAN when we consider 
that (1) THe RorartAn was established in 1911—only ten 
years ago, (2) that the peculiar restricted basis of member- 
ship of Rotary clubs tends to restrict the circulation of the 
magazine in comparison with the enormous circulations of 
several of the other and older magazines. 

The investigation was started by one of the clients of 
the advertising agency who wanted to ascertain which of 
the national magazines were read by the more influential 
bankers and business men of America. A list of thirty of 
the best known national magazines was compiled by the 
client. One thousand questionnaires were then mailed out 
—five hundred to bankers and five hundred to business ex- 
ecutives. Altho the investigation was conducted thru the 
research bureau of the agency, the questionnaire itself was 
written by one of the agency’s men on his personal letter- 
head. The list of names to which the questionnaire was 
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mailed, included presidents, treasurers, geneval managers 
and other high officials of banks, trust companies, investment 
houses and of large manufacturing plants. making shoes, 
clothing, hardware, textiles, food products and similar com- 
modities. 

The states covered were New York, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, lowa, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

A total of 534 replies were received, the proportion of 
replies from the bankers and the proportion from business 
men being virtually the same. On the questionnaire the 
thirty leading national magazines were listed alphabetically 
and each recipient was asked to check the magazines which 
were read by him. The result showed 
that the alphabetical order ,in which 
the magazines were listed, played no 
part in determining the result for 
many of the magazines which came 


d first on the alphabetical list were last 
e in order of preference. 

f Outside of three well known 
ul magazines, which the analysis showed 


were read the most, and which have 
tremendous circulations, the result 
showed that THE ROTARIAN was read 


4 ¥- circulatiom of Tue Rorartan i$ fast increasing- 


The magazine was established in 1911, with a circula- 
tion: af; 1,800—the membership of Rotary at that time. The 
sworm statement rendered to the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions showed the net paid circulation of the December, 1920 
issue to be a little in,excess of 59,000. The net paid cir- 
culation of the February, 1921, issue reached more than 61 
000. Incidentally, this is an increase in the past five years of 
more than 100 per cent. The magazine goes today to mem- 
bers of every Rotary club in the world—to South America, 
Central America, Cuba, China, India, the British Isles, 
France, Spain, Africa, Australia and other countries where 
Rotary clubs are being established. As an example of the 

interest taken in it by clubs outside 
60.000 of the United States and Canada, the 
u members of the Rotary club of P*'{i>: 
(Ireland), a few months agc, unani- 
mously voted to become regular sub- 

scribers. 


OTARY is being taught today in 
universities ; it is being studied in 
sociological classes; young men are 
using it as a subject in public-speaking 
classes; a large state university, in 
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A View Along Princes Street, Edinburgh 


Sketches of Edinburgh 
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HE Edinburgh that appeals most to the 
eye and remains in the memory when 
all detail has become dim with time, is the 
long, rugged ridge that culminates in the 
Castle Rock. Edinburgh is a city of hills, 
each with its peculiar charm; but the Cas- 
tle Rock, tho not the highest, dominates 
them all. Strike that out, and what is left 
would still make a fine city, but it would 
not be Edinburgh. There is soil and grass on the Calton 
ir ill and on Arthur’s Seat, but the stern mass of basalt on 
vhich the Castle is built seems as if it had been fashioned 
expressly for the Edinburgh that was to come, the Edin- 
urgh of romance, of wild passions, of strife and bloodshed ; 
the strong burg of a strong people. 

Seen from Princes Street the towering rock stirs in 
e mind of the spectator one of the most abiding instincts 
ot human kind—the desire to climb. To the boy there is 
lways wonder in great heights, and the grown man gazing 
the Castle experiences a delightful re-awakening of 
He feels he must get up there where the wind is 
iys blowing, and taste once more the giddiness of alti- 
and the delight of looking down on men and houses as 
y things. Therefore, as if by a law of nature, the first 

n Edinburgh is always to the Castle. 





. description of the view from the summit is useless ; 
e wp must be present. Indeed, there are many distinct 
all differing with the standpoint and the direction of 
; but all are impressive. To the north is the long 
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coast of Fife; beyond, the wide sea-like Firth of Forth, 
studded with rock islands, some of them crowned with 
lighthouses and slumbering batteries of deadly modern 
guns. To the east, the North Sea, with the port of Leith. 
Westward, hills and straths with shadowy Highland moun- 
tain tops in the sky. To the south and south-east, the 
Pentland Hills and the fertile Lothian country, perhaps the 
most scientifically farmed in the world. And in no direction 
anything petty or contemptible. Little wonder if the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh have a high pride in their city and its 
surroundings, feeling themselves to be citizens of no mean 
place, and walking about clothed in that conviction. They 
believe themselves to possess a culture and breeding not 
granted to the peoples of less famous towns. Certainly 
they are most urbane to the stranger in their gates, and the 
stature and physical substance of the men are remarkable. 


HE Castle buildings are veritable storehouses of his 
tory and romance, yet none of them in its entirety is 
particularly ancient. The curious jumble of barracks, bat 
tlements, armouries, chapels, prisons, and strong rooms has 
grown up largely without plan. But when all allowance is 
made they are most eloquent witnesses to much m oving 
history. No person of Scots birth can view with unconcern 
the veritable crown worn by the Bruce, the long line of 
Jameses, and the ill-starred Mary. A little dose of history 
beforehand will make these and many other mementoes of 
the past most pregnant to the mind. And let the visitor 
permit no guide to hurry him away from a final view from 
the parapet where stands the grotesque but faithful mortar 
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called Mons Meg. She is a far-travelled piece, and her 
roar at seiges was once terrible. Now she looks medita- 
tively over the Firth at the cunning abutments on the islands 
crowded with modern guns which could make ruin of her 
and her ancient abode in one short day. That view from 
the parapet will often recur to the mind: Princes Street 
and its hotels and shops lying dwarfed and squat below, 
and the newer Edinburgh stretching far and wide, which 
never entered into the imaginations of the folk of Mons 
Meg’s time. 


HE older Edinburgh, however, is the storyland, the 

land of pictures. As the fiery tail shoots forth from 
the head of a comet, so the long, storied High Street issues 
from the Castle to close in Holyrood. The street bears 
different names in various portions, but it is all properly the 
High Street. The exit from the Castle is like the neck of 
a bottle. It is easy to see how in olden times a stubborn 
few could hold the fortress against a vast preponderance of 
assailants ; and also how difficult it would be for a starved 
garrison to force a way out. The boys of Scotland play a 
kind of game on any mound that offers itself. He who gets 
to the top proclaims— 


I’m the King o’ the Castle; 
Get down, you dirty rascal. 


and keeps on reciting this until dislodged. The rhyme is 
defective, but the sentiment is most convincing. The same 
game is played in another form at Westminster and Wash- 
ington. Nowhere, however, is the old connection of Castle 
with power more clearly seen than in the relation of this 
High Street which once was practically Edinburgh, to the 
fortress. 

All the history of Edinburgh—the history of the his- 
torians—and much of that of Scotland, was transacted be- 
tween this bottle-neck and the marshy flats of Holyrood. 
Sir Walter Scott never wrote any romance about Princes 
Street, but he almost wept with grief when a great fire in 
i824 wiped out a huge block of old houses on the south side 
of this High Street. The man from Glasgow thought 
Princes Street was not a street at all, because it had 
only one side. But this towering High Street has often 
wrung admiring comments from foreign travellers ever 
since it was a street. 


ND yet the High Street to-day is but a shadow of itself. 
In the last quarter of the eighteenth century a spirit 
of modernisation took possession of the Edinburgh people. 
It has continued till to-day, when only enough of real 
antiquity is left to enable us to realise in a faint degree 
what the ancient highway was like. To-day the population 
of these huge houses is of the humblest order, yet long after 
the Castle had ceased to have any warlike significance the 
High Street was still the abode of the rank and intellect of 
Edinburgh. The sanitary conditions of those days would 
appal us. When pestilence put its foot in one of those 
monster “lands” it did not stop at the first floor, but went 
right up the common stair and took toll of every one of the 
many stories. 


UT we must not patronise the past; not at least until we 
B can build towers like that of St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
which comes down to us from the year 1648, when it was 
rebuilt on the model of the original tower. Observe how it 
ennobles the whole prospect. 

There are bigger and higher churches in Edinburgh 
in plenty, but none so true in its sentiments and sure in its 
beauty as this mystical crown of St. Giles’s. Among the 
many imposing buildings in Edinburgh, it stands out with 
striking pre-eminence. It is not of great height or mass, 
but the crown has that haunting beauty which the Gothic 
alone possesses. From whatever point it is seen, nearby in 
the midday light, or afar off from the Calton Hill or Arthur’s 
Seat in the dusk, it seems to preside over Edinburgh like 





a guardian angel; the more striking because it is the one 
thing of the kind that Edinburgh has now to show, for the 
Abbey Church of Holyrood is a ruin. The Cathedral of St. 
Giles may disappoint somewhat, for it is dark inside and not 
particularly fine outside, but the lantern crown appeals un- 
failingly to the eye and the imagination. 


ET controversy rage as it may, the Scotland of to-day 
- is largely the Scotland of John Knox; and if there 
be ghosts, and the ghost of Knox cares to come to earth, 
here it must haunt, in spite of much change. To this long 
street also, to many a spot in it from Castle to Abbey, may 
come at nights to weep and to laugh the tragical spirit of a 
woman and queen—Mary of Scots. Love, disappoint- 
ment, intrigue, murder, motherhood, victory, flight—what 
a choice and variety of mood the poor ghost has for medita- 
tion; happiest, perhaps, when in imagination she can again 
mingle in masquerade and disguise with the people in the 
streets at nightfall. 


F this sense of the past moves the visitor he would do 
well to proceed straight from Giles’s to the Greyfriars 
Churchyard. The ground about St. Giles’s, where now 
stands the Parliament House, was once the parish burial 
place, and it was Mary who made a grant to the city of 
Greyfriars garden for a new graveyard when St. Giles’s 
became overcrowded. 

A moment’s contemplation shows that Greyfriars and 
St. Giles’s are of one kin. From nowhere does the crown 
look so beautiful as from this pathetic place of the dead, and 
the prospect in general, closed in by high roofs and gables, 
gives a clear impression of the small and homely Edinburgh 
of long ago. The two churches that stand in the middle of 
the churchyard are in keeping with this impression, being 
neither stately nor beautiful, yet possessing an unpretentious 
comeliness and gravity which are not of yesterday. The 
churchyard displays surely the most miscellaneous and 
dilapidated collection of old tombs that any city has to show. 
In commemorating their dead the Scots of old seem to 
have spared no expense or effort to remind themselves that 
they also had to die. Skulls and crossbones, expertly 
carved, abound; and such of the inscriptions as time has 
spared insist terribly on man’s mortality. 

It is worth while in walking along one of these long 
lanes of mouldering tombs, to surrender oneself to the senti- 
ment of the place, if only to comprehend for a few minutes 
what the past means, and how grim it can be made to seem. 


OWN Candlemaker Row a very ancient part of Edin- 
burgh is reached. To the right, almost at the 
bottom of the bow-shaped thorofare, stretches the murky, 
sunken Cowgate. But keeping to the left one enters the 
Grassmarket, and is at once impressed by the magnificent 
aspect of the Castle Rock. Here more than anywhere else 
the rugged grandeur of its natural features strikes the eye. 
It looks a true citadel, sheltering its folk from the northern 
blasts, and providing a place of refuge apparently inacces- 
sible to the ancient foe who might seek to scale its steeps. 


AD fortune and the people of Edinburgh so willed it, 
H this Grassmarket might have been one of the most 
picturesque open spaces to be seen anywhere. You have 
but to imagine it surrounded by stately and harmonious 
buildings, to comprehend what it might have been had com- 
merce, convenience or fashion taken possession of it. But, 
truth to tell, the Corn Exchange and banking offices do little 
to relieve its featureless plainness. What does remain of 
olden times in some of the buildings on the north side seems 
degraded, and makes more lamentable the loss of great 
opportunities. Yet here the spectator is looking on the 
scene of much wild and stirring history, civic and national. 


B ACK at the east corner again the cavernous Cowgate 
looks as if it had never been intended deliberately for 
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the abode of man. At one | 
point it seems a mere mass 
of foundations of buildings | 
whose heads are in the 
blessed sun and free air on 
the High Street. Strange to 
say it stands in unimpeach- 
able record that here in past 
times dwelt much of the 
rank and fashion of the City. 
\nd they lived, too, in these | 
very houses, given up now : | 
for the most part to those | 
who are glad to have a roof 
over their heads at all, those 
for whom missions and char- 
ities exist, whose most faith- 
ful acquaintances are the 
police. 

By all means traverse 
the Cowgate, remembering— 
somewhat to soften the ex- 
perience—that once the open 
country lay immediately to 
the south, and that our fore- 
fathers believed the air was 
the bearer of all infections, and was to be shut out, in cities 
at least, as much as possible. Mr. Pepys, in London in the 
time of Charles the Second, when he took cold had the 
thick curtains drawn all around his bed to keep the air out, 
and a mighty fire lit in his chamber to purify whatever at- 
mosphere was left. In these Cowgate houses are still to be 
found the peculiar bed-places described by a visitor in 1598 
as “like cupboards in the wall, with doors to be opened and 
shut at pleasure, so as we climbed up to our beds.” 

The really curious vis- 
itor might manage to en- 
ter one of these “lands” 
with a doctor or mission- 
ary, but he will come out 
again gladly. In truth the 
depths of the Cowgate are 
oppressive. 


+. Sas 
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ERHAPS the most 

curious present-day 
feature of the street is 
the brokers’ shops. It is 
amazing to note what the 
poor will buy and sell in 
the way of garments and 
furniture, and more amaz- 
ing still is the considera- 
tion that there must be a 
margin of profit for the 
broker. The Edinburgh 
people will tell you that 
the Cowgate is inhabited 
by the Irish only; but— 
ask the police. There are 
plenty of squalid and depressing streets in London, but the 
houses being built of brick and generally low, one has the 
'eeling that an energetic squad of workmen could make ruin 
of them in a week. 


© George Stewart & Co., Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh with Castle Rock in the Distance 


These grim, massive towers of cold grey stone in the 
Owgate seem immortal, and even the sentiment of their 
past does not remove the depression they produce. The 
prolongation of the Cowgate, called the South Back of the 
\anongate, offers no attraction; it is a street of workshops 
al reweries. 


Q* emerging from the Cowgate a vivid sense of con- 
trast between old and new Edinburgh can be obtained 
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by making one’s way to the 
spacious North Bridge and 
crossing to Princes Street. 
Mr. Ruskin has comprehen- 
sively condemned the whole 
of new Edinburgh; the 
architecture did not please 
him. 





But viewing this Princes 
Street just as the people ot 
iKdinburgh have provided it, 
most persons will admit that 
the general effect produces a 
feeling of exhilaration. 
Everything is here which a 
beautiful city ought to have, 
except perhaps a river, or at 
least a sheet of water. If 
only the Loch, or lake, which 
lay in the valley had been 
preserved and made beauti- 
ful, there would have been 
—— nothing left to ask for. But 
it was drained away in 1763 
as a noisome thing, and later 
its bed was given up to the 
railway which runs in a long tunnel beneath the gardens that 
lie between Princes Street and the Castle spur. When 
Princes Street was first schemed, or first began to emerge 
as a street, there was a proposal to build on both sides. 
Just think what unrealized rents during all these intervening 
years are to be charged against the rejection of that pro- 
posal! For it must be remembered that the shops in Princes 
Street to-day are of the cosmopolitan order. They appeal 
to the world, and not merely to the people of Edinburgh. 
And even when the win- 
ter has closed in, and the 
visitor from other lands 
has returned home, these 
shops and this street still 
draw a public of their 
own from a wide area of 
Scotland. 

A day in Edinburgh 
means a day in Princes 
Street, and it is often all 
too short a day. It is these 
shops that for the most 
part account for the gay 
throng on the pathways, 
and a throng of people in 
a street of great shops 
represents a large measure 
of enjoyment to by far 
the larger part of human- 
ity. And so, standing by 
the Register House at the 
beginning of the North 
Bridge, it is this world-old 
sentiment of the market- 
place, the bazaar, which first and last attracts in Princes 
Street. There is the Castle crowning its rock as if it were 
part of nature’s first design; there is the hoary town with 
its rugged outline against the southern sky; there is the 
lantern of St. Giles, singing (as it may seem) of the 
past ; and there are the gardens and the band, and (if you 
will) the National Gallery, the Scott Monument, and the 
statues. But when these have all said their say, the average 
man or woman turns with a sense of comfort to the crowd 
of humankind on the pavement and the display of things to 
buy in the great shop-windows. 

There is nothing quite like Princes Street as a shopping 
place anywhere. The Rue de Rivoli suffers from having an 
arcade. Bond Street is an acquired taste—especially the 
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The Great Bridge over the Firth of Forth 


narrow part; the Regent Street has a blind side. But 
Princes Street leaves you in no doubt; there are the shons— 
shops only—on one side; if you wish to meditate amid 
flowers and greenery, study pictures or antiquities, or climb 
the Scott Monument, there is the other side. The tastes of 
humanity, as above described, find confirmation in the re- 
spective numbers of persons to be found on the one side 
and the other. 

Even while shopping in Princes Street one “gets the 
air.” Princes Street is always “caller,” as the Scots say 
for fresh. There are persons who, even when forced to 
recuperate, hate the country and loathe the seaside; let 
them try a lodging in Princes Street or its neighbourhood. 
At times the air is more than “caller”; it is “snell.” And if 
the North Sea sends up a “snell’’ wind with its peculiar 
small, biting rain, then Princes Street is a place for strong 
constitutions only. Edinburgh is remarkable for its sudden 
showers of rain, which come mostly in the early morning, 
when they do not so much matter, and in the evening, when 
they are exasperating. But its total annual rainfall is only 
slightly higher than that of London. 


LTHO the wind blows from the south-west for nearly 
three parts of the year, the climate of Edinburgh, and 
indeed of the whole east coast of Scotland, is congenial only 
to a strong and healthy race. The most casual survey of 
the people of Edinburgh will show them to be on the whole 
of fine physique. It reveals itself most in the form of en- 
durance ; a Scots football team usually outlasts those of the 
other nationalities. Particularly noteworthy, as fine speci- 
mens of manhood, are the Edinburgh police. If they have 
not the fat, comfortable gravity of the City of London 
force, they are even more effectual in their duties, and are 
to be avoided in cases of Saturday-night turmoil or disorder. 
And here let it be said to the student of humanity that a walk 
on a Saturday night from St. Giles’s to Holyrood will give 
him food for most sorrowful reflection. He will see the 
national weakness for strong drink displayed in its direst 
and most humiliating aspect. But for this weakness, which 
eats into its vitals, the Scots people might achieve anything. 
Even with it their record is astonishing; freed from it 
nothing human would be beyond them. Perhaps the weak- 
ness is a necessary concomitant of the strength. 


DINBURGH, as we have said, is a city of hills. The 

Calton Hill at the east end of Princes street, altho the 
most modest in height, affords in some respects the finest 
views of all. We say nothing here of its monuments, which 
will speak for themselves and appeal to the spectator ac- 
cording to his tastes. We pass in silence the monstrous 
skeleton of a Greek temple, which in its absurdity com- 
memorates an absurd project. But the works of man have 
in no way affected the beauty of the prospect. Instead of 


being perched dizzily on the Castle ramparts, one sits on a 
seat at an elevation somewhat higher than that of the top 
stories of the closely-built houses below. The Forth and 
its islets are more comfortably distinguishable from the 
Calton than from the Castle. There is Newhaven below, 
famous for its fish and fish-wives ; somewhat to the west is 
Granton, the starting-place of a fearsome ferry to the north 
before the Forth Bridge was built. Leith lies to the east a 
little, and takes the fierce northeaster when it blows, fair and 
square in its face. 

And so the eye follows the line of the bay till brought 
up by the Berwick Law, the sentinel hill of North Berwick, 
and its famous golf-links, companioned by its brother of the 
sea, the Bass Rock. Such is the rough topography for those 
who like names for places and objects; but viewed simply 
as a display of nature, how various and beautiful is the 
prospect in fine weather! In July and August there come 
days of sunshine that wrap land and sea in a veil of warm 
grey and gold, and all along the north shore of the Forth 
the little towns of Fife with their fronts to the soft south 
seem to dream their lives away heedless of commerce and 
the busy world. From this Calton height also Princes street 
looks its best, and the solemn Georgian architecture of the 
streets behind it appears almost cheerful. To the person 
who is not hurried the Calton views will fill an hour of quiet 
observation. 


paring the Calton, better perhaps than from any other 
point of vantage, a just idea is to be obtained of the 
relation of Holyrood Palace and its Chapel to old Edin- 
burgh. No sovereign would build a royal dwelling in such 
a situation in these days. But, as has been remarked about 
the Cowgate, modern ideas of what makes for health have 
changed entirely. It is a fine and picturesque thing to live 
in a castle on a high rock; but life is more comfortable in a 
sheltered valley, even if the mists lie long in the mornings 
and come early in the evenings. Mary of Scots made the 
place gay during the early days of her apprenticeship as 
queen, but after Chasterlard paid with his life for trusting 
too far to her smiles, her poor secretary, Riccio, was mur- 
dered in her sight, and the dark days came upon her, she 
did not turn naturally, even in Edinburgh, to Holyrood as 
her home or palace. 

Yet it needs but little imagination to people the cham- 
bers again with her gay throngs of dancers and the more 
intimate parties at cards ; and one can see her at the window 
at her needlework, before she realized what a grim thing 
it was to be a Queen of the Scots. It is her persona''ty 
which chiefly gives the place its renown and halo of ‘0 
mance, but the old part of the Palace and the whole neig!” 
bourhood is the scene of much moving history other than 
Mary’s. 

Here, in many an episode, much of the long and fat: 
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drama of the Stuart race was enacted. Even when Charles 
il was apparently firmly seated on the throne of England 
he occupied himself zealously in restoring the ancient home 
of his race. And it was with a great jubilation that Prince 
Charlie took up his abode in Holyrood in the heyday of his 
short-lived success. 


HE Palace suffered greatly at various times. Crom- 

well’s soldiery damaged or destroyed many ancient pic- 
tures, and set fire-accidentally to the building, and the fabric 
was burned down with the exception of the northwest tower, 
which dates from about 1528. In this corner are the rooms 
of Queen Mary, and the veritable scene of the murder of 
Riccio. Everything of interest in these chambers is de- 
scriptively labelled for the visitor. 

The ruins of the Abbey, which adjoin the Palace, are 
a sad memorial of religious war and mob-violence. Even 
in the eighteenth century, when a principal portion of the 
beautiful structure might, with ordinary care and some out- 
lay of money, have been preserved, a spirit of heedlessness 
and parsimony allowed it to become the ruin we now see. 
The famous royal tombs were destroyed and scattered 
abroad ; and, in plain truth, the place today is a sad witness 
to the ruthlessness with which the Scots people dealt with 
things, once sacred and revered, for which they had ceased 
to entertain even an antiquarian regard. 


Nearby is a little building called Queen Mary’s Bath 
which, tho by its size it might scarcely serve for a lodge to a 
modest estate, is beautiful in itself, and has the added beauty 
which only the softening of time can give. 


Rue all this quarter of royal and ecclesiastical power 
the approach to the city was by the Canongate. Here 
nobles, prelates, and gentry had their houses. And if one 
replaces, in imagination, the modern and debased buildings 
that have been thrust into the street by the process of deg- 
radation which afflicts all such ancient quarters, it becomes 
easy from what does remain of antiquity to get an idea of 
the stateliness of the old highway. For a model one may 
take the beautiful house on the north side with which the 
name of John Knox has been associated. 


Pea fine specimen of an ancient town dwelling dates 
from 1544; and, altho actual proof is wanting, tradition 
identifies it as the house with which the magistrates of the 
city provided the great reformer for his greater ease and 
dignity. 

Having escaped an order for demolition in the middle 





of the late century it has been carefully preserved and will 
well repay a close examination. 


apie Canongate is best viewed in the late twilight of a 
summer evening. It is then that the beautiful greys of 
old Edinburgh, harmonising with the sober light, seem to 
epitomise the dim past, when each house was half a fortress, 
and mobs and factions, English and French soldiery, nobles 
and burghers, made this old street their battleground. At 
such an hour, when the modern squalor and sordidness are 
obscured in the dusk, it is easy to comprehend how the mar- 
vellous imagination of Scott was stirred to people it anew, 
and make it famous in song and story. The Chronicles of 
the Canongate took their origin in the play of the wizard 
brain amid those vestiges of the stormy past which the street 
has still to show, and made the highway famous for all 
time. 


OLYROOD lies under the shadow of Arthur’s Seat, 

which is encircled by a broad carriage-way called the 
Queen’s Drive. This is the usual route for view by vehicle, 
and the drive yields full reward, particularly at the point 
where one looks down on Duddingstone Loch over the 
country seaward to North Berwick or, turning round, looks 
back to the Braid Hills and the opulent country all about. 
Further on is the baby loch of Dunsappie, and on the return 
way Anthony’s Chapel perched on its jagged rock. But 
Arthur’s Seat—perhaps the most familiar of the hills of 
Edinburgh—is well worthy of being climbed on foot. 

The prospect from the top is on all sides magnificent. 
Here one gazes on Edinburgh as a small place, a heap of 
builded stones set on ridges and valleys, the very Castle 
Rock dwarfed. Round the foot of the sheer precipice called 
the Salisbury Crags runs a road, and the person who loves 
the unusual would do well to climb the path from the west- 
ern side, making his way downward to where it reaches 
the level at Holyrood Palace. Let him do this at night when 
all Edinburgh is lit, and the memory will remain with him 
for many a day. In this land of variable sky the prospect 
is never twice alike. You may chance on a July sunset of 
one vast glory of gold. Or the piled-up clouds may be 
floating vast and majestic from hill to hill. Or it may be 
an evening of placid grey to which the household chimneys 
add their slow-curling smoke, climbing homewards into 
nothingness. In Edinburgh there is no such thing as spells 
of unbroken weather, good or bad; all is change and variety. 
And if the spectator is inclined to meditation, let him reflect 
that this also is the character of the Scots people, and the 
characteristic of their best expression of themselves—their 
marvellous body of song. 


Glasgow and the Clyde 


UBLISHED by courtesy of, and copyrighted by 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., London, England 


| HE man who enters Glasgow from the 
“Way Out” of the Central Station has not 
far to go for the genuine Glasgow. Here 
it is all about him; unmistakable Glasgow, 
like no other city in the world. There are 
crowds in London and bustle in Manches- 
ter, but the crowds and bustle of Glasgow 
have a character of their own. It is not 
easy to describe what that character is. It 
A declares itself most by contrast. The 
Glasgow man has none of the determined gravity of the 
Edinburgh man, and just as little of the Londoner’s self- 
Conscious dignity. He seems more at ease than either; he 
looks as if he were interested in what he is doing—as if his 
occupation were profitable. He is so engrossed in his work 


that there is none of his personality to spare for the vain 





endeavor to make others think he is arything but what he is. 
He is not ashamed of himself or his surroundings. 


Rather he is proud of both, and apparently would not 
change these inconstant skies and this welter of trams for 
the weather or the pavement of any other city. He shows 
the consciousness of being a Glasgow man. He has the air 
of belonging to a select corps of humanity. One almost 
expects to find a distinctive badge on his shoulder or sleeve. 
Somewhere about him—certainly in his head if nowhere 
else—is the legend: “Let Glasgow flourish.” 


The shortest way to the accomplishment of that end 
being to flourish himself, he is thoroly taken up with the 
endeavor. 


In the commercial heart of the city everybody seems 
busy. Only perhaps in the lower part of Buchanan street 
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is there.a suspicion of sauntering and shopping. Otherwise 
the overwhelming impression conveyed is that people are 
very much occupied and terribly in earnest. The Scots are 
a nation of workers; whatever else may be disputed, that 
cannot be gainsaid, and it is possible that in this quarter 
of Glasgow there is more effectual work done in the hour 
than anywhere else in the world. The pace is manifestly 
greater than in London. The national energy is in the 
blood. Even in Sauchiehall street (which has the proud 
distinction of a name not to be properly pronounced outside 
of Scotland) the Glasgow ladies do their shopping with a 
certain decision of manner quite opposed to the haughty 
leisureliness of the London lady. 

In the streets men and women walk with a purpose, 
covering many more yards in a given time than any other 
people. Here there is no counterpart of the sleek, well-fed, 
and finely-groomed London man who walks the pavement 
in what seems stately sleep. In business hours the Glas- 
gow man is always on the way to do something as quickly 
as possible, and return as soon as he can. Consequently the 
visitor who issues from the Central Station with nothing 
more special to do than examine Glasgow, is apt to find 
himself in the way. The unceasing tramway-cars seen) to 
cry “Jump up” ; everybody in the street appears to be hasten- 
ing to the telegraph office ; the very ladies reproach him with 
their business air; and there is no place where he is safe 
from being jostled. There are no trees or shady places, no 
quiet nooks or churchyards. In short, everything joins in 
one general admonition: Hurry up! It is this principle of 
“Hurry up” which has made Glasgow one of the great 
places of the world. 


LASGOW is not as sunny as Naples, nor as white as 

Venice, but there is a great deal of exaggeration in the 
common reproach against Glasgow for rain and smoke. 
For all the wants and emergencies of life there is not a more 
comfortable or better equipped city anywhere. The truth 
is that Glasgow is a very self-centered place. The people 
of Glasgow do many things in their own way, and usually 
it is a very good way. Here the Saxon and the Celtic char- 
acteristics have been blended more thoroly than anywhere 
else. The matter-of-fact and the imaginative, the ardent 
and the reflective temperaments, have been mixed up to great 
purpose. 

The product is the people of Glasgow. You may find 
these characteristics curiously at issue some times, as on the 
steamer during a stormy crossing from Boulogne when the 
Glasgow man bade his wife bear up, with the assurance: 
“We are practically there.” Twenty minutes later he could 
only repeat the fiction, when his wife replied: “It’s too late, 
for I’m practically sick,” and in the business heart of the 
city, unless all appearances are false, there is a vast number 
of men who on their energetic passage thru life are prac- 
tically there. Let the stranger beware. If he stays long in 
Glasgow he will become a Glasgow man, whereas a life- 
time might not make him a Londoner. 


N olden days Glasgow was a peaceful and attractive place, 
I more noted for learning than trade, situated pleasantly 
on the little hills that rise from the northern bank of the 
river towards the Cathedral. An old description runs thus: 
“This town is built [in] two streets which are like a cross, 
in the middle of both of which the cross is placed which 
looks four ways into four streets, tho indeed they be 
but two straight streets, the one reaching from the Church 
to the Bridge a mile long; the other which crosseth that is 
much shorter.” Here stood the ancient College, and here 
traded the ever-shrewd merchants. The Clyde ran as a 
narrow stream past grassy bres, flat meadows, and little 
“laws” that were still broomy, on its slow way to the Firth. 

But as surely as the nineteenth century was coming 
with its tremendous developments, so surely even in those 
early days was there fermenting in the minds of the people 
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of Glasgow the notion of a wider destiny in the world. 
Usually the Scot in search of fortune or a larger field of 


enterprise has gone abroad to other lands. Glasgow de- 
termined to work out her destiny for herself at home. She 
made herself largely the motherland of the steam-engine, 
and out of the little Clyde made the Clyde we now see, the 
waterway of great ships, even the greatest. Now that it is 
done it seems a simple thing to deepen and widen the Clyde; 
but the thinking of doing it means an idea, and ideas are 
the rarest of human endowments. The idea of making a 
way to the sea, where their destiny was calling them, and 
the accomplishment of that idea, are the glory of Glasgow 
and her people. They do well to be proud of it. Cities are 
called great for a variety of reasons; Glasgow achieved her 
greatness. 


N the past hundred years Glasgow has labored and 
sweated at such a rate to be worthy of her destiny that 
she has scarcely had time to dress herself as becomes her 
real rank. In the present day new ideas are in the air: ideas 
of high responsibility in municipal government; of public 
health and sanitation; of the combining of beauty with 
utility ; of sweetening the surroundings of toil. 

The Glasgow of today has taken these things in hand 
in earnest, and her citizens being no whit inferior to their 
forebears may well make such progress before long as will 
draw the world to see their city for other qualities than 
its amazing commercial development. 


S always happens in the growth of centuries, the oldest 

part of Glasgow is by no means the sweetest. The 
historical Glasgow of the Cross, the Trongate, the Salt- 
market, and the High Street is pure town: a congregation 
of as large a number of people as possible in the available 
space. This is the Glasgow of least repute; the place of the 
man with his hands in his pockets ; the out-of-work and the 
don’t-want-to-work. The trend of the serious Glasgow, the 
Glasgow of energy and integrity, is westwards. The great 
modern banks and commercial houses have settled in more 
spacious quarters extending from George Square. Many 
of the buildings here are imposing in style and size. | George 
Square is a well-meant attempt at magnificence, its most 
remarkable feature being the City Chambers, the headquar- 
ters of the Municipality, out of which the newer Glasgow 


will surely be evolved. 


ERHAPS the best contrast to the energy of commer- 
P aa Glasgow is to be found in Kelvingrove Park, the 
finest open space in the city. The great pile of the Uni- 
versity at once attracts attention. It is a far cry from the 
old College (now a railway station) in the High street to 
this magnificent building. The change includes the whole 
history of the growth of Glasgow. Here lectured to several 
generations of students as first William Thomson, then Sir 
William Thomson, and finally Lord Kelvin, the famous man 
of science who took this title from the Kelvin river, which 
runs thru the park on its way to the Clyde. On the 
opposite side stand the Art Galleries, containing a most 
noteworthy collection of pictures. In the grounds there 
are rest and free air to be had and trees to look at, while the 
great industrial Glasgow throbs all around. 


N the matter of open spaces, Glasgow has made a splendid 
I response to the modern demand for breathing-room for 
the city dweller. Besides the historic Glasgow Green, where 
the people say what they will on all occasions, and the grass 
of which is as sacred to the public as that of Hyde Park, 
there is Alexandra Park and Richmond Park, and the noble 
Queen’s Park and Bellshouston Park, all acquired well 11 
advance of the inevitable spread of Glasgow. 


the matter of outdoor recreation the gaine of football 
reigns supreme. To the average artisan of Glasgow tc 
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weekly match is almost as necessary for existence as bread 
and drink. His fervour as a spectator is scarcely to be 
matched anywhere. Nobody who is curious concerning 
human nature in the mass at bull-fights or horse races, 
‘should miss a Saturday afternoon match between two first- 
class teams in Glasgow. 


OR a specially characteristic Glasgow scene the visitor 
F shout betake himself to Cathedral Square on a fine 
summer evening. Altho the alignment of the streets, the 
setting of the gardens and their paths, and the relations of 
the buildings to one another are all irregular, the pic- 
turesqueness of the whole view is better than mere formal 
correctness would yield. Set at a strange angle, but no 
doubt truly orientated, the ancient Cathedral lies in pathetic 
greyness amid the piled-up steeps of the vast burial-place 
behind. On the west side, following strictly the curved line 
of the street, rises the irregular brick pile of the Barony 
Church, gazing over the square at the classical church 


opposite. 


Below the Cathedral, forming a street corner, is a hap- 
pily designed building with crow-stepped gables, the offices 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society; while to the 
south are the confines of the prison itself. The crown of 
the square is a space of pavement filled with street mer- 
chants, religious preachers, and political disputants. On 
the crosspaths that cut the gardens into sections sit groups 
of men on benches, talking and also disputing with Scots 
fervour. The tramway cars from the High street, or re- 
turning thither, rattle incessantly, and the west pavement is 
full of passers. It is a cloth-capped people this as regards 
the men, and mostly in respect of the women no-capped; a 
race of hard wage-workers, polite and even kindly to the 


inquirer. 


HE Cathedral has seen the day when the man on the 

stool over there would have been hanged, drawn and 
quartered for the opinions he is proclaiming so loudly. In 
her grey old age she seems to gaze with fear on the mon- 
strous Glasgow that has risen around her. And as for the 
cloth-capped men sitting here to get the last of the sun, 
whatever else you may conclude concerning them, it is mani- 
fest that it would be no more possible to shape their opin- 
ions by Act of Parliament today than it was to daunt their 
fathers in the years gone by, of which this grey Cathedral 
is the memorial. 


HE Cathedral is remarkable for having come so safely 

thru the religious troubles of the past. It is usual to 
attribute the almost universal decay of abbeys and cathedrals 
in Scotland to the destructive acts of the followers of John 
Knox. The real causes, however, have been apathy and lack 
of money. Exactly how Glasgow Cathedral was preserved 
thru times when Cromwell turned St. Paul’s in London into 
a stable for his horse-soldiery is not easy to understand. 
We must just be grateful for it as an almost unique example 
in Scotland of a complete religious building of great age, 
full of interest both architectural and historical. Round a 
more ancient church still on this site rose the original Glas- 
gow, and the place must long remain the real heart of the 
city. Near by, in the High street, Wallace battled for Scot- 
land against her “auld enemy of England.” 


And has not Scott cast a spell over the whole neighbor- 
hood? The best preparation for a visit here is a fresh read- 
ing of Rob Roy. Within an easy walk is the Cross where 
stood the Tolbooth, and the “Sautmarket,” the home of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie. Altho but a creation of fancy, this 
immortal character seems more real than the people who 
today throng his beloved “plainstanes.” When Sir Walter 
wrote the story the olden Glasgow still existed to some ex- 
tent, the Glasgow, that is, of the little Clyde, of the mer- 
chant adventurers, of the traders with Virginia and the 
West Indies. But also the Glasgow we now know had come 
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into being, and had entered upon that period of expansion 
the end of which is not yet in view. Here alone in the 
shadow of the Cathedral, or not further away than the 
Saltmarket and the east end of Argyle street, is it pos- 
sible now to catch any sentiment of the olden Glasgow which 
Scott painted. Unless, indeed, you have imagination enough 
to clothe yourself in knee breeches, a bottle-green coat with 
brass buttons, a deep waistcoat with flap pockets decked 
with watch-fob and seals; and set yourself on the Broomie- 
law to watch the incoming of the adventurous brig just 
returned from America with a lading of tobacco, and re- 
ceive accounts from the captain of the results of the sale 
of the outward cargo. 


E Bea date of most portentous change for Glasgow was 
the year 1812, for that was the year in which the ever- 
famous steamboat Comet started to trade between the 
Broomielaw and Helensburgh. Three times a week she did 
the journey, and her engines were three-horse power. The 
steam pressure was five pounds to the square inch. Some 
expected to see her blow up, many hoped she would sink; 
old sailors thought she was a manifest insult to the Al- 
mighty. Yet she was the veritable first parent of the 
Lusitania and the latest “dreadnought.” The original en- 
gine is fortunately preserved at South Kensington. 

The progeny of that little Comet has called into being 
all the three-mile stretch of quays and docks extending from 
the Broomielaw down the Clyde, and constituting today the 
harbor of Glasgow. A detailed description of this harbor 
is unnecessary and indeed impossible. Parts of it recall 
the Tyne and the Pool below London Bridge, but taken 
altogether with its gates, bridges, monstrous cranes and 
ingenious appliances it forms the true expression of what 
Glasgow is. There is nothing in the great city but is linked 
in One way or another with the prosperity of this, the true 
Glasgow. Not that Glasgow is a city of one industry; far 
from it. There is coal, and chemicals, and cotton weaving, 
and many another industry which would survive the decline 
of the Clyde. But Glasgow would not flourish as she does 
if it were not for this river part of her, this harbor, and 
those amazing shipbuilding yards further down that will 
turn out anything to sail the seas, from a motor-boat or 
sailing yacht to the latest monster of war. Truly Glasgow 
is the Clyde, and the Clyde is Glasgow. 


HERE is little use in trying to obtain any but the most 

general idea of what these tremendous evidences of 
industry signify. To the building of even a little steamer 
go calculations compared to which the stiffest examination 
paper in mathematics is child’s play. With the advance of 
modern ideas the heads that keep this Clyde going have to 
face and solve fresh problems almost every day. Does a 
new want spring up? There is presently devised a new ma- 
chine or a new adjustment to meet it. There is no rest or 
folding of hands on the Clyde. 


HE best impression of the various maritime activities 

of the port is to be obtained from the deck of a steamer, 
and the river steamers of the Clyde are unrivalled for speed 
and comfort. In the summer time the famous Columbia 
makes a daily journey of seventy miles to Ardrishaig, and 
back again another seventy miles. This journey offers the 
best means of obtaining a comprehensive idea of the com- 
mercial Clyde, and the land of pleasure which lies beyond 
in the Firth and in the winding waterways of the Kyles of 


Bute. 
® 


New Member of Boys Work 
Committee 


OTARIAN PATTERSON of Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

has resigned from the International Boys Work Com- 

mittee. In his place President Snedecor has appointed [o- 
tarian E. Holt Gurney of Toronto. 
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7 HE Board of Directors of the International Association of Rotary Clubs met 
in Chicago beginning February 24th, for their first meeting this year. Much 


time was given to the consideration of the public activities of Rotary and general 

administrative matters, but probably the two most important items which de- 

manded the attention of the Board were the coming Convention in June at Edin- 

burgh and the extension of Rotary in countries outside of Continental North 

America. The Board convened in the office of the Secretary-General and listened 
first to the following report by President Snedecor: 


The President’s Report 


AJLNCE my last report under date of Decem- 
ber 24, 1920, an unusually large volume of 
correspondence has been handled. Dur- 
ing this period 987 letters, 56 telegrams 
and 1,586 club publications have been re- 
ceived and 875 letters and 47 telegrams 
have been sent out. In addition to these I 
received hundreds of Christmas and New 
Year’s greetings, all cf which were read 
with keen enjoyment and with a deep ap- 
preciation of the thoughtfulness and kindly wishes of so 
many good friends in Rotary. Owing to the fact that the 
last board meeting followed so closely after Christmas, I 
had no opportunity to follow the impulse of my heart and 
personally acknowledge these friendly messages. The high- 
est reward that goes with this office is the friendly contact 
with so many high-thinking men. 





HE 16th Anniversary of Rotary finds us on the highest 

tide in attendance ever experienced in Rotary. This 
is especially true of the clubs thruout North America. With 
only two clubs in North America not reporting and with 
759 clubs reporting, the average attendance of Rotarians 
at their club meetings during the month of January reached 
the high point of 78.64 per cent. With the momentum 
which has been gathered during the past few months, we 
have every reason to believe that the succeeding months 
will show an even higher average of attendance. We could 
gain no satisfaction from this report if we did not feel that 
it manifested an increasing interest and enthusiasm in the 
activities of the Rotary Clubs. Attendance is not an end 
in itself, but it is the best means of maintaining the interest 
and creating the enthusiasm of Rotarians in the higher 
things for which Rotary stands. With such a remarkable 
display of interest upon the part of Rotarians comes the 
added responsibility upon all club officials to see to it that 
the thought and energies of their members are directed into 
iannels of constructive Rotary thought and service. 


Ss HRU a study of the records in the changes in mem- 
bership of Rotary Clubs reported to International head- 
quarters during the past few years, I am convinced that the 
‘urnover in our membership seems altogether too large to 
ndicate a healthy condition. A large turnover cannot be 


accounted for altogether by the ordinary changes in busi- 
ness or in residence of the members. It is quite evident 
that the clubs are being forced to drop a great many on 
account of their failure to attend regularly and that others 
are resigning apparently from lack of interest. Rotarians 
of long standing are not the ones who are dropping out. 
Possibly sufficient care is not being taken in the selection 
of new members. Clubs are failing, to some extent, to secure 
their interest. It may be, also, that perhaps we are not pay- 
ing enough attention to them. They are attracted to Rotary 
on account of its good fellowship, its accomplishments, and 
they come into our midst with high expectations. The older 
members may unconsciously keep within their own circles 
of friendship, thus failing in their duty to get acquainted 
with the new members and to impart to them a true concep- 
tion of the principles and ideals of Rotary. This is espe- 
cially true in the larger clubs. A warm welcome should be 
extended to the new members and every effort should be 
made during the first six months of their membership to 
cultivate within them the higher conceptions of Rotary 
friendship and service. 


T the request of the U. S. Federal Commissioner of 
i \ Education, the National Civic Federation, with head- 
quarters in New York City, issued a call to business or- 
ganizations for an informal conference to be held in New 
York February 15th for the purpose of considering the 
problem of improving and enlarging the educational facil- 
ities of the common schools in the United States. At the 
request of Judge Alton B. Parker, president of the Feder- 
ation, that the International Association be represented at 
this conference, your president appointed the following 
Rotarians to participate in it without power to commit the 
Association to any action: Rotarians Guy Gundaker of Phil- 
adelphia, John M. Phillips of Boston and Fred D. Van Am- 
burgh of New York City. A report on the conference will 
be considered at this meeting of the Board. 


NOTHER epoch in the history of International Ro- 
tary has been made during the past month by the ap- 
pointment of James W. Davidson, F.R.S.G., of Calgary and 
of Col. J. Layton Ralston, K.C., D.S.O., C.M.G., D.C.L., 


G.S.C., of Halifax as our special commissioners to organize 
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Rotary Clubs in Australia and New Zealand. The Board 
at its last meeting appropriated from its Foreign Extension 
Fund toward the expense of sending two representatives to 
_New Zealand and Australia the sum of $2,000, with the 
understanding that the Canadian Advisory Committee would 
endeavor to enlist the interest of all Canadian Rotarians in 
this project, giving them the opportunity to contribute the 
balance of the expenses of these delegates. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Foreign Extension Committee the Cana- 
dian Advisory Committee was asked to suggest the names 
of two Canadian Rotarians qualified to undertake this 
mission on behalf of International Rotary. Rotarians 
Davidson and Ralston were suggested and it was the pleas- 
ure of your President to appoint them to undertake this 
important work for Rotary. These two men are eminently 
qualified to carry the message of Rotary and Rotary is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in being able to secure their services 
for this very important mission. 


T is with deep regret that I have to report that it became 

necessary for Rotarian John Barrett to tender his resig- 
nation as Chairman of the Foreign Extension Committee 
on account of the change in his classification which preciudes 
him, for the time being, from membership in the Washington 
Club. Chairman Barrett has, during three years as chair- 
man of the Foreign Extension Committee, rendered an in- 
valuable service to the International Association and, altho 
it was incumbent upon your president to accept his resig- 
nation, we know that we can depend upon the continued 
interest and valuable counsel of our former chairman in 
the work of this Committee. You have already been in- 
formed that John A. Turner of Tampa, Florida, a member 
of the committee, has been appointed chairman to succeed 
John Barrett. At this point I'am constrained to say a per- 
sonal word in appreciation of the splendid work which is 
being accomplished by the Foreign Extension Committee 
and especially would I like to mention the name of Arch 
Klumph in connection with important work of the com- 
mittee. 


HE time of the District Conferences is at hand. We 

cannot lay too much stress upon the importance of these 
meetings. They will furnish new inspiration to the clubs 
and their officials and a new impetus to their work. . The 
more serious and educational features of the programs at 
the District Conferences should not be submerged in a 
disproportionate amount of entertainment. Discussion of 
every subject should be encouraged and participation in 
this discussion should be made as general as possible. It 
is needless for me to call upon the general officers to co- 
operate earnestly and to the fullest extent with the District 
Governors in making these conferences not only exceedingly 





successful, but permanently beneficial to the clubs repre- 
sented therein. 


T should be the purpose of every general officer and every 
I District Governor to emphasize the value and importance 
of the Annual Convention to be held in Edinburgh. Clubs 
should not be allowed to think of this Convention as an 
expensive junketing trip designed for tourists and sight- 
seers. This Convention will be counted a failure, no matter 
how many may attend, unless it be made one of the most 
impressive and instructive meetings ever held in Rotary. 
Every club should contribute to the success of the Con- 
vention by sending a carefully selected delegate or delegates. 
It is not too much to say that every club sending one care- 
fully selected representative to Edinburgh will be repaid 
many times over in the information, vision and inspiration 
which that one will bring back from this great gathering. 
Then, too, the clubs should consider it a privilege as well 
as a duty to contribute to the further development of Inter- 
national Rotary by sending an able and worthy represen- 
tation. This Convention is not an easy task and it has been 
undertaken only after the most careful consideratian, both 
upon the part of the British Rotarians and of this Board. 
All must now be urged to enter into an appreciation of the 
high purposes which moved us to make this decision, 
namely, the broadening of the vision of Rotarians; the fur- 
ther developing of the philosophy of Rotary; and the pro- 
moting of a better understanding between the business and 
professional men of ail countries represented in Rotary. 


CANNOT close this report without a word of sincere 

appreciation for the untiring devotion of Secretary Perry 
and of all those associated with him at Headquarters to the 
cause of Rotary, and for the splendid manner in which they 
have conducted the work of the Association during the past 
seven months. Since our last board meeting the work at 
Headquarters has been unusually heavy and the problems 
that have been faced have been especially difficult, but the 
high grade of efficiency and the fine spirit of harmony and 
of co-operation prevailing at Headquarters have proven 
equal to the emergency and all work has been successfully 
accomplished. Secretary Perry has been compelled to forego 
a much needed vacation and rest in order to meet the un- 
usual press of difficult problems during the past six weeks. 
In expressing the appreciation of the services of our Secre- 
tary-General, let me also express the hope that he will find 
an opportunity to take a much deserved vacation sometime 
during the month of March. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Estes SNEDECOR, 
President. 


Summary of the Secretary-General’s 
Report 


LL decisions of the Board made at the December meet- 

ing requiring action by Headquarters were carried out 
and given publicity thruout the Association by means of 
the Weekly Letter, THE Rotarian and the Bulletin to Gen- 
eral Officers and Others. 

Thru the District Governors, the committeemen for 
the various Districts were secured to consider the proposed 
revised Constitution and By-Laws of the I. A. of R. C., 
and this draft was mailed out to them and to all Rotarians 
on the Weekly Letter mailing list, and to others from whom 
requests had been received. 

A three day conference was held with the commis- 
sioners who are to go to Australia and New Zealand for the 
purpose of establishing Rotary Clubs in those countries. 

Negotiations have been conducted and concluded for 
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the play Their Tomorrows in accordance with the action 
of the Board at the last meeting. We have received an 
assignment of the copyright from the author and are now 
preparing the play for the printer and planning publicity 
in connection therewith. 

A pamphlet of genera! information about the Conven- 
tion has been issued. 


LL District Governors’ reports that have been received 
A have been sent out to the Board. 

The monthly report for International Headquarters 
was mailed to all Directors on the 10th of February, cover- 
ing the activities for the month of January. This report 
showed that during the month of January, the chart of 
“strength and weakness” was sent out. 
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James Layton Ralston, 
, G. C. S., of Halifax, Nova Scotia and James Wheeler 


kK. CD. & OC MM. G., 


Davidson, F. R. S. G., of Calgary, Alberta, special commis- 

sioners sent jointly by the Canadian Advisory Committee and 

the International Board of Directors to organize Rotary Clubs 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


The new edition of the song book was prepared and 
printed. 


One thousand eight hundred fifty-nine letters of wel- 
come were sent out to new members; 640 new sheets of 
mailing lists for THE ROTARIAN were received and checked, 
necessitating corrections of an average of 12% to 15% in 
each club list of members, totaling approximately 9,000 
changes in the addressograph plates. 

Twenty-one clubs were affiliated during the month and 
active Organization work was shown to be going on in 368 
cities in the United States and Canada. 

Past International President, Arch C. Klumph, has 
been appointed commissioner to Mexico for extension work 
there. 


Special rates have been secured for District Con- 
ferences in all Districts with the exception of the Second 
District. 

The Department of Publicity, temporarily revived, has 
revised and reprinted the pamphlets on The Progress of 
Rotary and A Visit to International Headquarters. 

Seven hundred twenty-one Boys Work Committees out 
of 817 affiliated clubs have been appointed. 

Twenty-one thousand copies of Dr. Charles E. Barker’s 
address have been sent out and an additional order of 
50,000 copies placed with the printer. 

Headquarters Office is now receiving an average of 317 
pieces of mail matter a day. 


The Agenda 


HE Board having before it for consideration the prob- 

lem of redistricting in the 20th, 21st and 22nd Districts 
and the creating of a new 25th District, gave the whole 
matter of redistricting careful consideration. 


It has been continually suggested to the Board of Dis- 
trict Governors past and present that many of the present 
Districts were getting so large that one man could not 
adequately serve as a Governor unless he gave his entire 
time to it. It has further been suggested that there be a 
redistricting which would follow so far as possible state 
ines or a redistricting which would give to each Governor 
not more than twenty clubs. The Board agreed that some 
of the value of the present Districts would be destroyed 
y a sudden arbitrary division, but was of the opinion that 
thru the District Governors and the District leaders there 
should be a division without a disruption of the sentiment 
ind loyalty which has been established and that in any di- 


a so made, state lines should be used as far as pos- 
sible, 





HE Board created a new District to be known as the 

25th, which will consist of the clubs in Montana and 
the clubs in Wyoming north of the 43rd parallel of latitude. 
Thus District No. 20 loses Montana and a portion of Wyom- 
ing and District No. 21 loses a portion of Wyoming. Dis- 
trict 20 will also lose that portion of Idaho north of the 
45th parallel of latitude and this will be added to the 22nd 
District. This redistricting will become effective July Ist, 
1921. 

The Porto Rican Clubs will no longer be connected 
with District No. 8 but will be known as “non-district” 
clubs and will be under the direct supervision of the Inter- 
national Board. This became effective March Ist. 


HE Board then turned its attention to the coming Con- 
vention. One of the important items considered was 
the legislation which must necessarily come before the Con- 
vention. The Board felt that better results could be ob- 
tained if a committee on legislation could meet before the 
(Continued on page 1&8) 
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Education 


PRIL is the month during 
which the International 
Association stresses most particularly education in 
Rotary. What is education? The word comes from 
the Latin, “educo,” meaning to draw out. Education, 
properly understood,and applied, means, in a general 
sense, the drawing out and developing of the intel- 
lectual, moral and physical qualities of a man. Ro- 
tary education, then, means the drawing out of the 
best there is in Rotarians, and the development 
thereof. Rotary education may be generally consid- 
ered as founded on faith in and love of mankind. It 
is related of Saint John the Divine that when he was 
a very old man, he said only one thing to those who 
came to him, “Little children, love one another.” This 
he repeated over and over to old and young, wise and 
foolish; and, after all, what is there in all wisdom, 
human or Divine, save only this? We are taught that 
infinite intelligence is also infinite love, and aside 
from the authority of those who tell us so, our reason 
insists that such is the truth. When Paul said, “Ye 
are as gods,” he was addressing those who were put- 
ting into practice the admonition of John. Great 
changes have come into the world of recent years, and 
today we find Rotary a practical application of the 
age-old and beautiful admonition, “Little children, 
love one another:” for it takes but a few moments’ 
contemplation of the vast universe about us in com- 
parison with ourselves, our petty activities and mo- 
mentary span of life upon the satellite of a lesser 
star, to realize that we are truly only children, even 
the oldest and wisest among us, and tiny little chil- 
dren, too. Consequently, the loving kindness towards 
one another, the elimination of pomposity and the cul- 
tivation of generous good-heartedness that Rotary 
teaches, are as fundamental to real manhood as they 
are forever a source of joy to those who practice 
them. All that is necessary is faith that one’s fellow 
man is worth loving, which practice will prove. 
Rotary tells you that the stranger next to you is a 
brother, and will treat you and love you like a brother 
if you will give him a chance. Try it. You will find 
that she is right and that her teaching is as a fountain 
in the desert. 


ok * * 


“The Children of the Enemy” 


ECENTLY, in a great city of the American Mid- 

dle West, a collection was taken up for the relief 
of the starving children of Austria. One man refused 
to give anything because, he said, he would not help 
the children of the enemy. The person to whom this 
was said, replied simply that if he felt that way, his 
donation was not requested. What bestiality of 
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thought that remark betrayed !—‘“The children of the 
So, doubtless, Herod, 
drunk with prosperity, thought of the little victims 
slain by the swords of his soldiery. God help the man 
whose enemies are children! 

* a * 


The Convention 


HE Twelfth Convention is a stepping-stone in 

the history of international relations. It has 
always been held, and truthfully, that trade and a 
selfish desire for material profits have been the 
fundamental causes of all wars. Rotary, in this year 
of grace the*one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
first, has undertaken to prove to the world that trade 
and those engaged in it can be a force for world 
and amity among the nations. Commerce is the 
master-function of the world, and every Rotarian 
going to the British Isles, whether from North Amer- 
ica, South America, Asia, or Continental Europe, will 
have the distinction of carrying on a movement which 
is significant of great things and vastly pregnant 
with great possibilities of a constructive future. The 
Rotary steamers “Cameronia” and “Caronia” will 
carry ambassadors to Europe who have the power in 
themselves and thru those associated with them to 
compel political peace hereafter. The business man 
is stronger than the politician. It needs but such 
concentration and diffusion of Rotary as the Con- 
vention at Edinburgh will inaugurate, for the high 
ideals which Rotary has brought into the commerce 
of the world’s leading nations to conquer the arti- 
ficial jealousies which are fostered in politics by the 
self-interested for the confusion of peoples and the 
slaughter of armies. Rotary stands for fair and 
square dealing between man and man, city and city, 
state and state, nation and nation. Edinburgh is the 
beginning of the universality of its influence, for the 
world must take cognizance of this Convention, the 
most unique in the annals of mankind. To attend it 
is to be a molder of events. 

* * * 


Reguius 


T is related that when Rome and Carthage were at 

war, the Carthaginians captured a Roman officer 
named Regulus and were about to torture him to 
death after their pleasant Punic custom, when he 
asked to return to Rome to bid his wife and children 
farewell before his death, promising to return to meet 
his fate at the end of a certain period of time. It is 
a wonderful commentary on the sense of honor of 
that day to know that the captors of Regulus accepted 
his word and allowed him to return.’ Even they, 
cruel barbarians that they were, trusted the word 
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of a Roman citizen. At the appointed time he came 
back to Carthage, where he was tortured to death. 
Years later, the Roman legions levelled the walls of 
that city to the earth and today it is a desert. But 
Regulus, who died there, shall never be forgotten. 
The very fact that you are, reading this editorial 
over two thousand years after he lived is proof that 
the world of men will ever love and honor such a 
man—a man who kept his word in the face of agony 
and death. 


* * * 


Rotary—Conservative or Radical? 


HE conservative wants the least and the radical 
wants the greatest possible changes in things as 
they are. The middle-of-the-road sort of a chap is the 
one who wants things better than they are, but 
doesn’t want to ruin them in trying to better them. 
He wants to keep going forward but he wants to keep 
in the middle of the road and not upset himself into 
the ditch. In which group is Rotary to be found? 
Each one probably will answer this question accord- 
ing to the angle at which he is looking thru the door- 
way at some particular time. , The fact is, Rotary’s 
position is undetermined. How could it be otherwise? 
By Rotary we mean the united or composite thought 
of the thousands of Rotarians who, taken together, 
constitute Rotary. To be a Rotarian one does not 
have to declare himself to be a conservative, a middle- 
of-the-roader, or a radical. He can think what he 
pleases but he must be honest and sincere and he 
must be tolerant of the thoughts of others. And so 
while Rotarians may opine and do as they think best, 
it seems that organized Rotary, by that very condi- 
tion, finds itself estopped from taking any position 
that may prove to be not in accord with some 
Rotarian’s position. 


* * * 


“Cameronia” and “Caronia”’ 


Tie two steamers sail on the same day from 
New York, the former to Glasgow, the latter to 
Liverpool. They are the official steamers carrying 
the delegates from the countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere to the Edinburgh Convention. Secure space 
on one of these steamers if you can. Their sailing 
on June 1 will be an event that you will remember 
to the end of your days. If you can’t get room on 
either of them, take another steamer: but come to 
Edinburgh. Don’t “Let George do it’; he’s got his 
work to do and a lot of other people’s, too. Do it 
yourself, 


Who Really Cares? 















































HAT’S THE difference 

between the interest 
which a good public official has in his fellow men and 
the interest which a bad public official has in them? 
Nowadays the good one undertakes to do things 
honestly and efficiently but he lacks the personal 
sympathetic human interest for the individuals who 
are the people of his community. He considers them 
in the mass. He expects from them only conformity 
with his honest, efficient program. He is surprised 
and disgusted when they turn him down for re- 
election. The bad one treats the people as indi- 
viduals. He knows them by name. He has concern 
for their ups and downs, their births, marriages, 
deaths. He appeals to their individualities. He lets 
them do what they want to do. In turn they let 
him do what he wants to do—organize, gain power, 
bestow graft on his relatives and friends, if indeed 
he does not take it himself. He sees that the people 
are not interested in honesty or efficiency in Govern- 
ment. Neither is he—so why be honest or efficient? 
But, the bad one doesn’t really care for the people. 
He merely humors them to gain his own ends. Asa 
matter of fact the good one really cares more for the 
welfare of the people than the bad one does, but he 
fails to make them realize it—possibly he himself 
doesn’t realize it. Who can tell which program ben- 
efits the people most? Is either program a benefit to 
the people? Will there ever be a new kind of politi- 
cian—one who has the heart really to care for the 
people as individuals, or at least the tact to make 
them think he does, and at the same time to possess 
a zealous determination and a skillful ability to serve 
them honestly and efficiently? When he comes will 
he be crowned or crucified? 


* * * 


Club Notes Cost Money 


WENTY-ODD columns of club notes in this issue, 

—more than eight pages tc tell what clubs are 
doing! The cost of this issue could have been re- 
duced nearly one thousand dollars by leaving out the 
club items. Editors must please the readers, and 
business managers must protect the owners of a 
magazine. When readers and owners are one and 
the same—the only thing to do is to please the readers 
and hope that the owners will pay the bills. 


* * * 


“Pompa mortis terret magis quam mors ipsa”— 
“The fear of death is more terrible than death itself,” 
said Francis Bacon, who was reputed to be the wisest 
man of his generation. 
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(Concluded from page 185) 

Convention and consider carefully the matters which were 
to come before them. So it was agreed that there should 
be appointed a conference committee on proposed legislation 
which would meet in Edinburgh on Saturday afternoon, 
June 11th. This Committee is to consist of all officers, both 
past and present and the incoming District Governors. The 
Board felt that consideration by such a group, made up of 
the men who have directed the policy of Rotary in the past 
and men who have been leaders in the Districts thruout 
Rotary, would be of inestimable value. 

Letters were read from the 1921 Convention City Ex- 
ecutive Committee showing that they are looking forward 
to the Convention at Edinburgh and are making great 
preparations for it. 

George Marsters of Boston who has just recently re- 
turned from the British Isles reported to the Board on con- 
ditions as he found them and convinced the Board, if any 
convincing were necessary, that they had made a correct 
decision in deciding to hold the Convention in Edinburgh 
this year. 

The Cunard Line offered two steamers, the Caronia 
and the Cameronia sailing from New York Wednesday, 
June Ist, and the Board instructed the President and the 
Secretary-General to sign the contracts and make the first 
payment. 

The International President was authorized to appoint 
committees to take care of the social affairs and to arrange 
for daily Rotary bulletins on board ship. 

A preliminary report of the Convention Program Com- 
mittee of which Ist Vice-President Crawford C. McCul- 
lough is Chairman, was read and approved. 


ONSIDERATION was given the matter of regular 

meetings of clubs being held in the evening only. The 
Board was agreed that the best work can be done and most 
satisfactory results. obtained from noon meetings, and 
strongly recommended to the Extension Department and 
to District Governors that all new clubs be persuaded to 
hold their meetings at noon. They felt that only under 
extenuating circumstances could the same results be ob- 
tained from evening meetings as from the noon meetings. 


HE Committee on Official Publication, L. D. Hicks of 

Atlanta, Chairman, gave a very interesting report on 
the increased circulation, increased advertising space and 
general increased interest in THE ROTARIAN on the part of 
members, but he also called attention to the financial side 
in which he showed that THe RorTaRIAN was running 
behind each month and recommended strongly that the sub- 
scription price be increased for the coming year. The mat- 
ter was referred to the Committee on Constitution and By- 


laws. 


ANY requests from civic and philanthropic organiza- 
A tions were presented to the Board asking for various 
considerations, special days to be set aside by Rotary, 
special bulletins to be issued, special communications to the 
Presidents and so on ad infinitum 
The Board felt that there were few things of this kind 
to which they could legitimately give attention. Two things, 
however, were of such outstanding merit that the Board 
took action on them and referred them to the individual 
clubs. The first was the cooperation of the American clubs 
for the China Famine Fund. It was agreed to make an 
appeal for Chinese Relief in the Weekly Letter and to urge 
Rotarians to cooperate and to give generously to this fund. 
The action to be taken is left entirely to the individual clubs 
with the hope that they will do all in their power to help in 
this great need. 
The other important item was the help for disabled 
soldiers. In the light of what the American Legion, Ro- 
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tarian F. W. Galbraith of Cincinnati, Commander, had found 
out, the Board felt that it would be very interesting and 
enlightening if each Rotary Club would investigate the con- 
dition of disabled ex-servicemen in its vicinity, and have 
recommended that a committee of three or five be appointed 
from each club and their findings send to the Secretary- 


General. The Board suggest that the committee, made up 
of five, should be composed of at least three business men, 
one physician and one lawyer. 

It is hoped that the action of Rotarians may do much 
to alleviate what is known to be a serious condition. 


HE Board listened to an interesting report from the 

Committee on Education and decided to publish a 
pamphlet containing addresses to new members ;—also to 
publish a group of plays for the use of clubs. This will 
include plays that have already been given successfully and 
plays which are to be given at the coming District Con- 
ferences and any other Rotary plays which the committee 
may see fit to recommend. The Board considered carefully 
the matter of Rotary’s activities in public affairs and re- 
iterated the statement of previous Board Meetings that 
Rotary Clubs as clubs should not take sides in political or 
partisan questions. 


HE Board listened to a report on the conference held 

recently in New York City on improving the public 
school system from the specially appointed committee con- 
sisting of Rotarians Frank Van Amburgh of New York 
City and Guy Gundaker of Philadelphia. 


HE Board gave a great deal of attention to the report 

of the Foreign Extension Committee, John Turner of 
Tampa, Chairman. It was a most business-like and for- 
ward-looking report setting forth the opportunities for 
organizing Rotary clubs in other countries and the ways and 
means of doing it. 

The Committee has recommended that Rotarian 
Arch C. Klumph be sent as a special representative to 
Mexico City to supervise the organization of a Rotary Club 
at that place; also that John Bain Taylor of London be 
enlisted to perfect the organization of the Rotary Club of 
Paris; that fifteen cities be chosen on the European Conti- 
nent where clubs may be established following the Conven- 
tion at Edinburgh and that a campaign of education be 
begun at once. These recommendations were all endorsed 
by the Board. The Board also endorsed in connection with 
this work the sending of the commission of Rotarians 
James W. Davidson of Calgary, Alberta, and J. L. Ralston 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Australia and New Zealand to 
establish clubs in those countries. 

Never before in the history of Rotary has the organiza- 
tion worked under such auspicious circumstances for the 
furthering of the establishing of clubs outside of Continental 
North America and the British Isles. The Board at the 
same time affiliated the club at Cristobal-Colon, and cabled 
it to that effect. 


ETTERS of condolence on the death of Rotarian 

Elmer J. Felt in London were read from members of 

the London and Paris Clubs and an official report of their 

activities at the time of Rotarian Felt’s death was read at 
this time. 

The Rotarians of England were most thoughtful and 
considerate and in all their acts showed how closely Rotary 
has bound men together. The members of the London 
Club had cinema pictures made of the services and the pro- 
cession at Rotarian Felt’s funeral and have sent them to 
this country in order that the members of his own club and 
his own immediate family may see just what was done. 
That was a touch of thoughtfulness which could hardly be 
equalled anywhere outside of Rotary, and “American Ro- 
tarians and the particular friends of Elmer Felt are deeply 
grateful for this consideration, 
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a few remarks 


OU cannot evade being asked to “say something” 
Fr ee Your. self by Yee fellow-Rotarians. If you lack the confidence, 
é a kin fs é A e Haw n acquire it. If you can speak a little, improve your ability. 
Course in Publ] IC isa great artist’s life work. Henry Gaines Hawn, a recog- 


Speakin S 


Learn how you may throw 
off the shackles of silence, 
and gain confidence. 


Learn why “Personal Ges- 
ture’’ is destructive and det- 
rimental in Public Ad- 
dress. 


Learn how to be audible 
and understood. 


Learn how to extend your 
vocabulary. 
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The Hawn Course in Public Speaking for Self Instruction 
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nized authority, has developed this phonographic-photo- 
graphic-text method. It is not a correspondence school. 
It is a comprehensive, self-demonstrating Course that 
teaches you to speak in public. 


$1000 would not buy its equivalent in personal instruction. 


You cannot possibly judge its value, or what it will do for 
you, until you try it in your own way in your own home. 


The fact that you are a member of Rotary vouches for 
your standing, and we are willing to send the Course for 
trial at no cost to you, the only condition being that after a 
five days’ test you send your check or return the Course 
if you are not inspired to keep it. 

When once it gets into your hand and you experience the thrill of the 


orator, you will never let go. Do not jump at conclusions before you 
personally know the facts. 


The Hawn Course is not like any 
other course and comparisons are im- 
possible. Published April 1st, 1921 


Our free 32 page booklet, “Success Through Speech,”’ illustrating and 
explaining the Hawn Course, will be sent to you on request. 


HAWN CORPORATION 


1476 Broadway — New York City 





HAWN CORPORATION, 1476 Broadway, New York 
Send your complimentary booklet, “Success Through Speech” 
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Learn how to express Name 
Shades of exact meanings. 
Address 
Learn how to take your 
rightful place in the Busi- City and State i 
ness and Social Worlds. = 
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Results in International Attendance Contest for February, 1921 


OR the first’time in the history of Rotary every Club Sec- 




































































































































































retary had his report to his District Governor on time and DIVISION C—Ten Highest 
all District Governors had their reports in the hands of the : nee : : 
attendance contest editor within the time limits of the contest. Harrisburg, Illinois.......... 65 4 100.00 
This is International Rotary’s first 100 per cent report and it 3Santa Barbara, Calif...... : 73.5 4 98.98 
came spontaneously, that is, without being previously an- SArkansas City, Kansas...... 57.5 2 98.28 
nounced as a special undertaking for this month. Every Secre- Cairo, Ill....... SOhoaets ets ses 61 4 96.99 
tary did his duty. Every last one carried the message to ant per ahha cee teeeeees 7 4 96.40 
Garcia. Coincident with that comes another record. Gra CIE, BMGs esos ess yews 85.5 4 96.19 
; : rand Junction, Colo........ 52 4 96.15 
It was thought-in January when the average attendance Champaign, Hil...............% 86 4 96.14 
reached the high point of 78.64 per cent, that we were getting PUCKOON, | WLOUR sce bcs cck) ote 72 4 95.49 
near the millennium, and yet the clubs came in in February PIANOS. ADIN 655 os ss is eae 85.5 4 95.30 
with a new high record—79:27 per cent. We regret there cn — 
isn’t space available to mention the clubs whose increase in DIVISION C—Five Lowest 
percentage of attendance has helped make this possible. We ah 
must not pass unnoticed the fact that seven clubs were able Lewiston and Auburn, Me... 78 4 58.97 
to report a 100 per cent attendance for their various meetings Fitchburg, Mass............. + 76.25 ao 57.04 
of the month. This helped materially, Leké- Charles, ligiescs ii s0% 99 4 57.00 
Division A—Clubs having more than 200 members. spronx, Ne Yeveeeeeeeeeee ees 69 2 54.00 
Division FO nw having between 100 and 200 members. Pottsville, Pa.........- ts Bo be 64 | 4 | 40.62 
Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 100 members. ae ; 
Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members. DEV Sent Oe Tess Sheet : 
Only those clubs whose reports have come thru the Dis- ‘Nowata, Okla................ 44.2 4 100.00 
trict Governors’ hands to the Headquarters office by the 15th 2Mission, Texas.............. 25.25 4 100.00 
of the subsequent month are considered in the competition. Mt, Carmel, Tih.cce cee te ass 38.25 4 100.00 
alah espe men figures before names of clubs designate yates es ea ae = : ane 
number of times in succession clubs have appeared in list. 3Buhl, ES a weet RRS Re tt 35 4 100.00 
AGRI, Ths Cosas oo ees vs 36.5 4 99.3 
= ‘e ~ Van Buren, Ark............. 28.25 4 99.14 
= we be 4Longmont, Colorado......... 29 4 99.13 
Name of Club a) os Uniontown, Pas ivi ov ves. ve: 40 | 4 98.66 
S 3s oe : - — 
E ES 58 DIVISION D—Five Lowest 
> @ DS 
= Zz <n. 7Middietown, No Y........0.-. 38 2 $8.00 
ia El Dorado, Ark... ....5.....5. . 
DIVISION A—Ten Highest thy. See ae 47 2 52.00 
a 4Sherbrooke, Que............. 37 2 51.31 
Oakland, ye | Re tee 227.5 | 4 92.07 Hope, Ty Ne Aen Bales ace psn aay ye 39 4 50.00 
oe ie 8, SA ae ene 340 iment 85.21 ¥ 
3San Francisco, Calif......... 299 4 84.39 ATTENDANCE REPORTS FROM DISTRICT GOVERNORS 
12Seattle, Washington......... 292 4 83.65 (In order of Percentages) 
8San Antonio, Texas......... 218 | 4 82.65 5 
Spokane, Wash.............. | 240 4 | 81.90 ; te: 4 é 
2Worcester, Mass............ 242 ba 81.61 af s ‘ ee | 8Y 
21Tacoma, Wash............... 229 i. ant} ot | ys ts oy ae 
8Portland, Oregon............ 306.2 4 : 26/3 e2 ©» 
Vancouver, B. C............. 224 4 80.25 Name of Governor 28 BY 26 a § Bes 
‘ of ~ «3 “i ws rE aie >< 
DIVISION A—Five Lowest ¢ sk sf £ . 5f4 od 
ae 2 6 6 >a | > 6 
Mines 2.......c 0 232.5 4 3376 © st Mi pas Pee 
Brooklyn, N. Y...........--- 378 4 Sm 2 See ae 
3Boston, Mass................ 269.5 4 49.44 a Le MRE consi cnceck, eth petal RE score Sis3 | 86.10 | 2 
%New York City, N. Y......... 480 5 47.50 Oe | Malia 0s Peak ress keds Nossa onecoenes = a Gia is ae 4 
Cleveland, Ohio........... | 3 5 4618 | Witbor nice mipbenapameatet a [| sae | as | 
Witenes. CII, 6 ois ike noes cc cocs.ctahe Ps deeuage \ . 
DIVISION B—Ten Highest is H. J. Lutcher Stark Pe ee ae moze | sar | 37 
‘wis ° RS iin be oid ns} 0S 0.4.0.0. 900 bake a Le 
RM.) sad sidiunerdcovrdacars O ekidas 66.54 | 7936 | 6 
SNiagara Falls, N. Y........-. | a ; rm 2 Ralph E, Briste A atetas cape chia wfc. sso | tear | 2 
1 i 2 ! 15 OM 5 TL. sas opu vn aneabegt dy aan aameuaia t 
+ emengey hala Sms «55 eo 4 99.29 . 1 | Walter E. Pittsford.....0000000000000000 ye eer 646s | 78.57 | 47 
gary, ER 8 eg RNR AEE: BTS acid 72.68 | 77.39 | 4 
Austin, — Vid ss 4s sacwves = ; aoa 13 | Charies William NE Lae Rak a ee 83.99 | 7735 20 
eee re i 9 = ~*~ Shea ip preter e SG ere 
Charlotte, N. C............+. 137.75 4 ga75 | Richard Aspinall @ bol ag | Bee | 2 
“eave om a og Ue pee to : Fd 10 Samuel. _Sauire Sau hiGaidagkeas cane 38... 38 75.14 36 
eaumont, Teéxas............ 35 f 5 MN vein cc hckcan cs ock. ict eee wad 
Springfield, Mo.............. | 102 4 86.76 "S| aa Radial LE) i) Bs | Bae | 
Cetewe, GONt...55......--ssv0sf 1 eee 2 Le 86.40 2 | Forrest J. Perkins.................-..-++- M f..05.. 83.87 | 70.00 | 31 
DIVISION B—Five Lowest teat member of Gee pi ghee Se Siege CAEN eel eh seek enss 40h eadaig ed bes se - 
none otal num of dis CE NIN io cok cecshed bes dbecedsdegecesuccces: 
LARS, Total number of affiliating clubs (28 February, 1921).............c0seseeee* 823 
Galveston, Texas............ 159 4 57.00 — ee Sa PMN venrive vel sagsedonvasvesersennctsoveséseseseer TE 
Paterson, N. J..........0.00. 110 4 S600. -Fabaatier i daa taetee ae gules Wale 
2Huntington, W. Va.......... 155 4 52.25 hie — of clubs at large and in the British Isles (no report re- P 
New Orleans, eS, See 169 4 51.25 rT jeer ooo ese e rece eer eceeeceeseeseeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeetesessceey, manemngnnncss*- 
4Hartford, Conn.............. | 107 4 MS ner oma kha. a 
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WINSHIP WARDROBE TRUNK 


CLOTHES CAPACITY 


FOR MEN 


4 Suits 
1 Overcoat 


FOR MAN AND WIFE 
2 Men’s Suits 


1 Overcoat 
2 Light Dresses 
| Ladies’ Suit 


Drawer space carries Under- 
wear, Shirts, Hats, Collars, etc. 





No. 82344 
HALF or STEAMER SIZE 








FOR MEN 


6 Suits 
1 Overcoat 


FOR MAN AND WIFE 
3 Men’s Suits 


1 Overcoat 
4 Light Dresses 
1 Ladies’ Suit 





Drawer space carries Under- 


wear, Hats, Shirts, Collars, etc. 
No. 82334 


THREE-QUARTER SIZE 








FOR MEN 
10 Suits 


2 Overcoats 


FOR MAN AND WIFE 


4 Men’s Suits 

1 Overcoat 

6 Light Dresses 

2 Ladies’ Suits 

1 Ladies’ Overcoat 





A generous drawer space 
carries Underclothes, Hats, 





Shirts, Collars, etc. 


No, 823 4-4 | 
FOUR-QUARTER or FULL SIZE | 
= 








SEND FOR 
FULL CATALOGUE 


WH Iin 


Take to Scotland 


SIMPLY SWING NO MOVING 
DOOR TO OPEN 
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Use in a Stateroom 





ADVANTAGES OF THE WINSHIP 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


TRUNK OPENS 
IN CORNER SOLIO CONSTRUCTION 





The Trunk for You to 


The Only Practical Wardrobe to 


Stands on a firm base. Is not continually tipping over. 


Only light doors to swing open. 


No pushing or pulling heavi'y packed halves as you do 


in the ordinary center opening kind. 


No moving parts to scratch floors. 


Drawers slide lengthwise, consequently working much 


easier. 
Garments may be removed through small top door. 


Many Other Advantages. 





TRUNKS OF ALL KINDS FOR 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


We uiinianaiaied ihea hedibacdesii 


No. 82314 Steamer Size........... $120.00 
No. 82334 Three-Quarter Size. .... 125.00 
No. 823 4-4 Full Size.............. 130.00 


Carried only by the 
One Best Dealer in a City 


anufactured by 


ship &Sms Co. 


FABER he RY NO.2 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


UTICA,NY. 


OR WRITE US DIRECT 
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Anniversary Publicity 
HE 16th Anniversary of the 
founding of Rotary observed 

thruout the International Association 

on the 22nd and 23rd of February, 
received an extraordinary amount of 
publicity. In a large number of cases 
the clubs inaugurated their own pro- 
grams. In over 400 instances, how- 
ever, the Committee on Publicity of 
the International Association provided 
clubs with mats for full page illustra- 
tions, electroplates of various sizes, 
photographs, pamphlets, special liter- 
ature for the Anniversary, et cetera. 

The International Headquarters office 

to date has received an enormous 

amount of publicity from all over 

Continental North America relative 

to this subject, indicative of the fact 

that this year the Anniversary has re- 
ceived more widespread and scientific 
publicity than any previous year. 

® 


Pigua, Ou10.— On Washington’s 
birthday the Rotary Club celebrated 
the seventh anniversary of the club 
and the sixteenth anniversary of the 
birth of Rotary. The meeting was 
very successful, some of the special 
features being musical numbers by the 
“Rotary Rollicking Revue,” a referen- 
dum among the members as to what 
each would do if he had his life to live 
ever, and two very interesting ad- 
dresses on the history and 
progress of Rotary. 








Alexander Caller, baby member of the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, club. He 
is 79 years young. 


part of his farm, located on the bank 
of the Tippecanoe river, about fifteen 
miles from the city, where the Rotary 
Club proposes to erect a $1,500 club 


AT THE ROTARY CLUB LUNCHEON. 





two high schools. The capital prize 
for the best essay on each of the four 
subjects assigned was a trip to Wash- 
ington to see the inauguration of 
President Harding. The four win- 
ners were personally conducted on the 
trip by Harlan H. Horner, dean of the 
State College for Teachers and vice- 
president of the Rotary Club. All the 
boys’ expenses were paid by the club. 
On their return, the boys were the 
guests of the club and related their 
impressions of the inauguration. 
Prizes of five and ten-dollar gold 
pieces were awarded to other contest- 
ants whose essays were considered 
above the average. Members of the 
Rotary Clubs of Troy, Binghamton 
and Ithaca acted as judges in the con- 
tent. The club is making Boys Work 
one of its chief activities and the con- 
test is only one of the many things 
they have put on to raise the standards 
og physical, moral and_ intellectual 
welfare among the boys of Albany. 


® 


GRAND JUNCTION, CoLorApo.—The 
Rotary Club is cooperating with city 
and county commissioners, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Forestry and Recla- 
mation Departments of the Govern- 
ment in working out the details of 
public improvements, some of which 

are, the extension of paving 
district; building a new 





The wives and sweet- 
hearts of the members were 
present, thus making the 
meeting even more enjoy- 
able. 

@® 


MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 
—The Rotary Club at a re- 
cent meeting had the pleas- 
“sre of hearing an Address 
oy Mr. Richard Allen, 
sometimes known as “Don 
Ricardo II” on the topic of 
“The Commercial Situation 
and Exchange.” Dr. Mitre, president 
of the Buenos Aires Rotary Club, was 
present, and brought greetings from 
Argentine Rotarians. 


® 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. — President 


Edgar Goldsberry has generously do- 
nated to the club five acres of ground, 





THE ROTARIAN 


FEISUL, MN. DAVIS (U.S. Ambassador), SIR HARRY LAUGER, #7 





SIR HARRY LAUDER WAS ENTERTAINED TO LUNCHEON AT THE HOTEL CECIL BY THE ROTARY CLUB 
YESTERDAY. 
The guests above are (left to right): SIR THOMAS LIPTON, LURD PEWAR, LORD DESBOROUGH, THE EMIR 


FERGUSON, end LORD INVCREGRTH 


A London Event 


house for the benefit of the club, the 
Boy and Girl Scouts and other or- 
ganizations as a place for summer 
outings. 

® 


ALBANY, New Yorx.—An essay 
contest was conducted by the Rotary 
Club of Albany among the juniors and 
seniors of two boys’ academies and 
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CHADWICK (the Chairman), SiR JOHN 


$200,000 courthouse; build- 
ing a new $100,000 school 
building, extension of the 
network of good roads in 
the country, building a net- 
work of roads into the Bat- 
tlement Forestry Preserve, 
which has some of the 
finest scenery in the world, 
completion of the drainage 
system in the new irriga- 
tion districts. 

The Grand Junction 
Club recently put over a 
100 per cent meeting. Some members 
inconvenienced themselves greatly in 
order to keep the record intact. 


® 


SHEFFIELD, ALABAMA.—Herman L 
Turner, Rotarian clergyman of the 
Rotary Club, conducted a special serv- 





ice for Rotarians on the occasion of 
Rotary’s birthday. A quartette of 
Rotarians sang. Rotarian Turner’s 
sermon was entitled “Service Above 
Self.” 

® 


Dayton, Ou10o.—The Rotary Club 
in this city has been taking a fatherly 
interest in the baby Rotary Clubs at 
Greenville and Xenia, Ohio. Recently 
a party of Daytonians went to Green- 
ville to help them hold their final meet- 
ing. At the anniversary dinner of the 
Dayton Club, the entire membership 
of the Xenia Club, together with their 
wives, were the guests of the Dayton 
Club at which time President Robert 
Patterson of Dayton presented the 
Xenia outfit with their charter. 


@ 


Macon, GeorciA.—Bridges Smith, 
Rotarian, Judge of the Bibb County 
Juvenile Court of this city, made Ro- 
tary the subject of his daily column 
in the Macon Telegraph on the occa- 
sion of its sixteenth anniversary. The 
article is very fine and indicates that 
Rotarian Smith has a clear under- 
standing of Rotary and what it stands 
for. He concludes the article as fol- 
lows: “And all this is the more re- 
markable because the Rotary Club has 
no ritual, no obligations, no’ grips, 
passwords or signs, no secrets, save, 
if secret it be, the fact of hearty co- 
operation in all things good and uplift- 
ing, and the observance, individually 
and collectively of the one slogan of 
Rotary, “He profits most who serves 
best.’ ” 

® 


LYNCHBURG, ViIRGINIA—The newly 
remodeled church house of the First 
Presbyterian Church was given a 
house-warming recently by the Rotary 
Club. After fast and furious singing 
by the members, Rev. James D. Pax- 
ton, D. D., presented a set of prohibi- 
tion resolutions alleged to have been 
drawn up by the board of Rotary gov- 
ernors. That “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes” be made the na- 
tional anthem, that the word “still” be 
stricken from the language and the 
word “quiet” substituted, that all 
pretzels be straightened, and that the 
syllable “gin” be stricken from Vir- 
ginia, were among the _ proposals 
unanimously defeated, along with the 
substitute proposed by Fred Harper 
that the phrase “wine, women and 
song” be replaced by “Bevo, your own 
wife, and community singing.” 


OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA. — Thirty 
Rotarians from Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
were the guests of the Okmulgee Ro- 
tary Club at a dinner recently. Some 
very fine addresses were delivered by 
‘the members of both clubs. Rotarian 
“. G. Martin of Okmulgee in his ad- 
dress, said: “Rotary is not a new idea. 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Lake Merritt—one of the beauty spots in the heart of Oakland 


Some Day you are comi 


to Oakland,California 


and when you do start this long-con- 
templated trip, be sure you let the Oak- 
land Rotary Club know you are coming. 


E want every Rotarian that visits this 

community of nearly 350,000 people 
to see all the points in which he is most 
interested. 


We will count it a great pleasure to show 
you the scenic beauty of Lake Merritt and 
the park and the superb views from the hills 
out across San Francisco Bay and through 
the Golden Gate. 


Around the lake, on the hills, almost everywhere 
in fact, you will be impressed by the comfort and 
beauty of the residential sections. The fact that 51% 
of the homes are occupied by their owners, shows 
that we have a permanent population, enjoying steady 
and lucrative employment. 

Rotarians, file away in your memory 


this standing invitation to visit this 
city of homes and happiness. 
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Regina, Sask., Can. 
Population 40,000 
HAIRMAN Thomson has sent 
in an attractively printed pocket- 
size pamphlet containing the most 
complete survey of boy life which has 
yet come in. Seven hundred and 
thirty-eight of Regina’s boys of 12 
to 18 years of age were canvassed and 
some of the interesting and important 
items of information secured were: 
That 560 boys have no definite idea 
of what vocation they should pursue ; 
Out of the 153 boys now employed 
only 91 intend to continue in their 
present occupation ; 
One hundred thirty-three boys left 
school before they reached seventeen 
years of age—as follows: 


At 12 years 1 


OS Ree 
"Cre ee 
“ 15 “ec 27 
aed «Mca | 


Two boys left at 3d grade, three at 
4th, six at 5th, twenty-six at 6th, 
twenty-seven at 7th and fifty-five at 
8th. 

Regarding stopping the _ school 
“leakage” Chairman Thomson writes: 

“We are asking the Department of 
Education to extend the leaving age 
from 14 to 16 years in the public 
schools in view of the fact that boys 
are leaving school in such large num- 
bers when legally free to do so. These 
boys do not get on well and get into 
blind alley jobs which only lead to 
trouble later on.” 

On this page is the form of survey 
card used by the Regina Rotary club. 

Among the thirty-five suggestions 
which, as a result of making the sur- 
vey, the committee made for work to 
be done or facilities to be provided 
for the boys, were the following: 

Strict enforcement of curfew law 
and laws in connection with pool 
rooms; more recreation grounds; a 
good swimming pool; more and better 
supervision by parents; provide ice 
rinks for boys; give boys more help 
in social and work life. 


In conclusion, Chairman Thomson 
said: 

“I would emphasize the necessity, 
in making a survey, of attempting 
nothing but a thoro job. I might add 
that the high school commercial 
classes were glad to secure our cards 


3M-L3S22-6 SURVEY OF BOY LIFE—civy or recina 


AUSPICES REGINA ROTARY CLUS 


NAME iedipewed eileen oe! ee Birthday 


Address Nationality 


Father living? .... ... Working? --vewnnlMother living? - Working’. 


Why,?...... 


Does parent own home ? sevesseneteampeeW hat type of home ? ABO. oe menenen 


Attend scool Pacnceccce csc WCPO? ns oeneeeeenescseemtsess nem. Orade? Age left seboot? . 
Grade ?.. comuillf attending night school, what studies ?........ 

Work, WhO? acc censnmennnsrsenene Wy? ---v» Occupation? ..... ~-Houre? 
How spend meaty? ......cccrescos-vo-sereee-csenerem <umewMuty financial help to family?. 
Intend to follow present occupation?............... Decided vocation’... What? 
DR iicensssistinmipito Soin Dees he attend churcb?................... Where? ..... ae ae 
Attends 8: School?.................. Regularly or irregularly? . Where’... 

Play on athletic teams? oemneen. Other recreation? 

Where go for play or exercise? __ mn - Swim? 

Does he use tobaceo ?............. Health good?.... Poor? ~~~ Vaccinated? 
Attend shows?............. How spend leisure bours?...... . Pool and bowling ?.......... 
Dance? <ooeee Where? How much money spent for recreation? 
Member of any club? 


Remarks? onscreen epenitanimriens on 


Parents suggestions fot makmg Regina a better place for boys 


Regina Survey Card 


for instruction in tabulation, which 
saved a lot of hard cash.” 


Columbus, Nebr. Population 5,000 


Pres. Garlow reports that his club 
has taken up Big Brother work with 
splendid results. “C. J.” says that 
they had entertained the boys in 
various ways and altho the Rotarians 
were looked upon by the boys as a 
jolly good bunch of fellows, they did 
not seem to be able to get very far 
with them. They finally decided to do 
some Big Brother work and secured 
the names of thirty boys who were in 
school, but not doing as they ought, 
and more or less without an oppor- 
tunity for right development. The 
next move was to assign the boys by 
lot and get in touch with them. 
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Among the Clubs 


Following is the form. of letter 
drawn up to serve as a guide for the 
Rotarians in writing the boys: 

“My dear Boy: 

“The Rotary Club of this city de- 
sires to be of service to the boys who 
are soon to be the men who will guide 
the affairs of the city and the country. 

“Not so very long ago we were boys 
and had our troubles as well as pleas- 
ures. Many times we were at a loss 
to know what was best to do, and a 
good many times we stubbed our toes 
because we got on the wrong path. 
Taking our experience as a guide, we 
thought perhaps we could help you to 
keep out of the rocky path, and, too, 
we thought we might be able to help 
you in some ambitious desire or 
undertaking which you are not able 
yourself to satisfy. 

“You ask, how did I come to select 
you? 

“Well, the names of many boys of 
the city were put into a hat and each 
Rotarian drew a name, and I drew 
yours, so I want to meet you and get 
better acquainted and to become your 
pal, and I want to help you in what- 
ever way I may to the end that we 
may both be bettered-and be happier. 

“Will you please call at my place 
of business as soon as you can and we 
can get acquainted and make plans. 


“Rotarily yours,” 





President Garlow further reported: 

“Most of the boys responded and 
those who didn’t the president made 
an effort to find and get to accept 
their Rotarian daddy. More than 
half of the members of the Club have 
their boys and are exerting a wonder- 
ful influence over them. 

“Each Rotarian is expected to work 
out in his own way a method of reach 
ing his boy, gaining his confidence, and 
doing for him such things as the par- 
ticular boy may require for his own 
good, either in school, or at his home, 
or at his work. It is surprising to 
know how readily some of the boys 
took to their Rotarian daddy and it | 








Over our desk there hangs a placard, 
which was sent us by one of the leading 
newspapers. It reads: 1921 Will 
Reward Fighters. When we look at it, 
we can’t help picturing the shadow- 
boxer, viciously jabbing at nothing. 
Why? Because all around us we see 
“busy” men running in circles, worry- 
ing and fretting and fuming. Ask them 
what they’re trying to accomplish— 
they don’t know. 


“Can’t tell what the future holds,” 
they say. “Just have to keep going.” 


The Brookmire Economic Service 
knows what’s coming, and it offers the 
information to anyone who wants it. 
It forecasts conditions in simple, def- 
inite statements. It advises its clients 


Rotarians: 














on their own individual problems con- 
cerning money rates, sales and credits 
policies, building and labor conditions, 
stock, bond and commodity prices, etc. 


The service costs only a few cents a 
day. We have letters from clients 
which report savings of thousands of 
dollars. Can you afford to be without 
it. Don’t judge till you’ve learned all 
details. Send for booklet R. today. 


The Breokmire Economic Service, Inc 
Consulting Economists 


25 West 45th Street New York 


434-436 Citizens National Bank Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





also remarkable what good the Ro- 
tarian daddy himself receives from 
the work he is performing. In fact, 
I sometimes think in my own case (I 
have no boy of my own) that I get 
as much pleasure out of seeing how 
happy I can make the boy as he gets 
out of what I am doing for him.” 


® 


Hagerstown, Md. Population 17,700 

By the help of the Community 
Service of New York City, we have 
been able to get a young man, who is 
a real live wire recreational director, 
and we are outlining a real program. 
We have never had a gymnasium, or 
physical training in our public schools 
and this is the first part of our pro- 
gram, which we have outlined and 
with which we are getting along very 
nicely. The teachers as well as the 
children seem very well pleased with 
it. We have training classes for the 
teachers and with their assistance, can 
put on an excellent program. We 
nave never had any supervised play- 
grounds in our community and the 
committee is getting ready, and have 
a sub-committee appointed to look 
aiter buying the apparatus. Another 
committee will look after the grounds 
at different sections of the city.” 


Albany, N. Y. Population 107,900 


Chairman Charley Chute writes of 
the adoption and putting into effect of 
a thorogoing plan for Big Brother 
work. In the statement of the plan 
the following excellent ideas are ad- 
vanced : 

“There are always boys in Albany 
sorely in need of the help, encourage- 
ment and advice of some one who 
understands them. Many go wrong 
thru lack of help and understanding 
at home. A ‘Big Brother’ who is 
sympathetic and friendly, but also 
wise and firm, may by his example, 
kindly influence and practical advice 
‘tide over’ such a lad and start him 
on the road to self-development and 
useful manhood. 

“We learn from other cities which 
have had long experience in this work 
that the success of the movement de- 
pends on the careful following up 
and reasonable checking up of the 
work voluntarily done by the men 
selected to be Big Brothers. The fol- 
lowing are indispensable: 


1. Selection of the right boy for 
the right man and vice versa. 

2. An agreement on the part of 
every Big Brother to comply with the 
necessary conditions and instructions 
which will be given him. The most 
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essential of these is that he see his 
Little Brother at least once in two 
weeks and oftener if possible. 

3. An up-to-date record of the 
work of the Big Brothers and the 
status of the boys. 

4. Monthly reports by the Big 
srothers to the committee.” 

® 
Spokane, Wash. Population 135,600 


The Spokane club is becoming 
aroused regarding the need for en- 
couraging boys to remain in school. A 
partial survey has revealed the fact 
that there are 271 boys in the city be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 18 years who 
are not in school, as follows: 

2 boys 7 years old 

2 boys. 8 years old 

1 boy 9 years old 

3 boys 10 years old 

4 boys 11 years old 

2 boys 12 years old 

1 boy 13 years old 

13 boys 14 years old 

41 boys 15 years old 

74 boys 16 years old 

77 boys 17 years old 
51 boys 18 years old 





271 boys Total 
In reporting to the club, Boys Work 
(Continued on Page 198) 
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Contributions should be brief. Being expressions of individual 
opinion, thep are presented without approval or disapproval. 














hese columns are open to readers of the magazine for the 
discussion of questions of general interest or vital import. 





Rotary As a Fine Art 


HE other day I listened to a Ro- 

tarian discussing music and the 
decorative arts in connection with 
business. It was most interesting to 
me, for I believe that a higher stand- 
ard of civilization could be reared if 
more of the fine arts were taught our 
boys and girls. I do not speak of 
art in a common sense, but as an in- 
spiring medium of higher and nobler 
thoughts. 

Music may inspire one to accom- 
plish the seeming impossible. It need 
not be so-called “high brow” music. 
It may be an old plantation melody 
or a popular air, or a strain from La 
Boheme. Each has its place. Music 
plays an important role in every man’s 
life. He may be unconscious of the 
fact, but nevertheless it is true. 

If we were able to communicate 
with the spirits of the departed 
Shakespeare or Longfellow, they 
would no doubt tell us that their great- 
est thoughts were inspired thru the 
influence of music. If we could com- 
municate with the spirits of the de- 
parted Michael Angelo or Rubens, 
they also would no doubt confess that 
their greatest thoughts were inspired 
thru melody. Shakespeare once said, 
“He who hath no music in his soul is 
fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils,” 
and he was right. 


MAN need not be a musician in 

A the sense of being able to sing 
beautifully, or to manipulate some in- 
strument successfully, to enjoy music. 
Show me the man who does not 
love beautiful things; who cannot 
hear the singing of the thrush, the 
mockingbird, or the dove; who does 
not see beauty in the rippling brook 
or the waterfall, in the verdant 
meadow or the rolling prairie, in the 
dizzy mountain peaks that seem to 
pierce the sky, in the giant trees that 


THE ROTARIAN 


By W. R. Guiberson 


.OTARIAN Dick Guiberson is 
President of the Rotary Club of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


stand like pillars supporting the can- 
opy of heaven, or in any of God’s 
great handwork of an awe-inspiring 
nature, and I will show you a cold- 
blooded business man whose only 
thought is of the dollar, and nine 
times out of ten, an unpleasant hus- 
band and father. 


HE fine arts play an important 

part in the lives of men and we, 
as Rotarians, could do nothing greater 
than promote a campaign looking to 
the establishment of institutions where 
our children might be taught more of 
them. 


OTARY is itself an art. It is the 

blending of beautiful thoughts 
into one great polychromatic tone— 
unselfish service, and unselfish service 
cannot come from a group of men 
who are out of harmony, who vibrate 
discords. Cooperation is the keynote. 
Without it there can be no harmony. 
No Rotary Club can accomplish any- 
thing unless the entire membership is 
in tune with Rotary ideals. 


OTARY has a great mission on 

earth and it is necessary that 
every member bears his individual re- 
sponsibility if that mission is to be 
accomplished. 

Upon the boys and girls of today 
depends the future welfare of the 
world. If a great host of them are 
suffered to go haphazardly thru 
the moulding period of their charac- 
ters, stumbling from pillar to post, 
choosing that means of work and 
pleasure most attractive to their juve- 
nile minds, with no guiding hand or 
influence toward the better things of 
life, then we must not be surprised 
to find later on, when these boys and 
girls have grown into men and women, 
that the vast majority of them are 
without any aim in life, shirking re- 
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sponsibility, taking the stand that the 
world owes them a livelihood and, all 
in all, adding another regiment to the 
great army of discontent and unrest. 

Rotary can help to prevent this; 
Rotary must help to do so. It is a 
glowing opportunity for service and 
Rotary answers “Here!” 

For a club to pass muster in this 
great service, the individual member 
must be, first, a man; second, a Rota- 
rian. Not all members of Rotary 
Clubs are Rotarians in spirit. No 
man who seeks membership in a Ro- 
tary Club for the sole purpose of en- 
hancing his own position in the com- 
munity will make a Rotarian. No 
member who attends just enough 
meetings to hold his membership will 
make a Rotarian. A member who 
enthusiastically votes, “Yes,” on every 
opportunity for service, but who for- 
gets about it after luncheon and calmly 
lets George do it, is a drone drain- 
ing the vitality of the club and will 
never make a Rotarian. There is 
hope for him, however, if ever he 
has an awakening. 

A Rotarian ceases to function when 
he looks forward to a Rotary lunch- 
eon merely as a place to eat and be 
entertained and is bored when some 
serious talk is given concerning mat- 
ters of vital importance to himself, to 
his fellowman and to the community 
in which he lives. No Rotary Club 
will ever muster into the great service 
awaiting it until these leeches are 
eliminated. 


NTERNATIONAL Rotary has 
pointed the way. It has told us of 
the wonderful opportunity for serv- 
ice in the care and education of our 
boys and girls. It has told us of the 
necessity for a keener interest in the 
schools. : 
When Rotarians shall have assumed 
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their share of the responsibility of 
ceeping their fingers upon the pulse 
of future manhood and womanhood— 
then will the most important step to- 
ward Americanization of our citizen- 
ship be accomplished. 


HAT is Rotary? — Rotary is 

that invisible something—call it 
power or influence, what you will, 
that creates in man an emotional ideal 
which vivifies a desire to be of service 
to his fellow man and to the com- 
munity in which he lives. With the 
accomplishment of this ideal the ac- 
complishment of individual success 
follows logically. 


® 


“As a Man Thinketh So 
Is He” 


ND as a Rotarian thinks so is HE. 
A Back of all acts are thoughts, 
and the quality of our acts depends 
on the quality of our thinking. Every 
great movement, invention, work of 
art, or whatever thing that has taken 
on material form, has first existed in 
the mind. 

Therefore, it is important that we 
look well to our thinking. As Ro- 
tarians we should strive always to 
hold only the highest and noblest 
thoughts; thoughts that are harmoni- 
ous with the thoughts of .the Master 
Thinker Himself. When thoughts of 
a selfish, narrow order come to our 
minds they should at once be ejected 
and replaced by thoughts of serv- 
ice and good-will for all humanity. 

It is absolutely impossible to act 
selfishly when thoughts of compassion 
and generosity fill the mind. The way 
to better living is by better thinking. 
To convert'a man from the lower level 
to the higher is a simple matter if only 
we can get him to change his mental 
attitude. It is a change of mind not 
of heart that is wanted. Wars, and 
all inharmonious actions would cease 
if we could only change the minds of 
the race. It is the same with na- 
tions as with individuals, they need 
this mental house-cleaning ; they need 
to get rid of the selfish, grasping 
thought, and in its place put thoughts 
ot unselfishness, the “peace on earth 
good will to man” kind. Then in 
place of bloody wars we shall have a 
peaceful and prosperous people. Na- 
tions (composed of individuals) will 
strive to help one another to become 
their best. Where famine and want 
now exist will come peace and plenty ; 
Swords will truly be made over into 
ploughshares, and tears of distress and 
trouble will pass from the eyes, and 
‘ie sunshine of harmony will again 
bless the peoples of the earth. 

\s Rotarians we have a great duty 














EUROPE 





We have prepared a most. attractive series of AFTER 
CONVENTION TOURS, , embracing visits to the chief 
points of interest in Great Britain and the Continent of 
Europe. The itineraries are sufficiently flexible to align 
with any individual plans. 


Remember we are the pioneers in the field of travel, hav- 
ing the largest and most widely distributed organization 
in the world with over one hundred offices in Europe 
alone. Our long standing and special arrangements with 
the leading hotels ensure to our clients the best possible 


accommodations. 


You cannot go wrong with our service and you cannot 
get such service elsewhere. Send for booklets. 


THOS. COOK ® SON 


New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Boston 
Toronto 


Philadelphia 
Montreal 


Vancouver, B. C. 


PARAMOUNT FOR OVER EIGHTY YEARS 
IN THE FIELD OF TRAVEL 





to perform. First, we must “make 
over ourselves,” cast the beams out 
of our own eyes, then proceed to help 
the other fellow. What a wonderful 
world this would be right now if every 
individual in it would perform this 
change in himself! May we as Ro- 
tarians lead the way; the objective is 
worth the battle! It will be a hard 
fight to disarm the erroneous think- 
ing of centuries; but it can be done. 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole! 

—By Rotarian Andrew W. Holman, 
New London, Conn. 
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To a Salesman 


HE International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, an organization 
world wide in scope, composed of the 
leading business men of all countries, 
has for its motto “Service above self 
He profits most who serves best.” 
There is nothing in life worth while, 
nothing in business, that does not con- 
tain much service for one’s fellow 
man. There is no pleasure in work, 
no glory in fame or achievements, no 
(Continued on Page 214) 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hetels 
BUFFALO DE 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


TROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. 


650 Rooms 


LOUIS 


650 Baths 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the Werld 


2200 Reoms 


22@0 Baths 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A mernin 


newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 

















Good Times Greetings to Rotarians 


E are soon to ROTATE into good, times. I feel it— 
don’t you ?>—brother Rotarian. Let’s all think that 


way—and act that way. 


The silent panic is passed, and the spirit of optimism 
will bring an era of prosperity if each contributes his mite. 
Don’t you feel that now is the time to speak up and give 
that order for something necessary which has been long 


deferred. 


The buyer brigades will sweep the shelves and start the 
wheels of industry off dead center if everyone buys with a 


hearty good will. 
Now, then, lets all together. 


cH 


Translated in type JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Modestly I might mention my collective activities: 


Editor, NATIONAL MAGAZINE. (Are you a subscriber?) 


Publisher, Heart Throbs and Heart Songs Books. (Have you a copy?) 


Producer, Heart Throbs Moving Pictures. 


“ANNABEL Leg”—released. (Ask your Picture House man to get it.) 
Lectures on ‘‘Face to Face with Celebrities’? Good stuff they say. A few open dates now and then. 


If so—or if not— 
Write me at Boston, 
GB: Sih. 

I like to receive letters 
from Rotarians. 
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W. H. Kaufmann, President and Treasurer, Rotarian 
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Boys Work 


(Continued from Page 195) 


Chairman Rollie McClintock said on 
behalf of his committee: 

“Believing that a number of these 
boys might be induced to return to 
school for a better education, we 
recommend : 

“That the club vote that its mem- 
bers use their efforts, where permitted 
to do so, in encouraging and making 
it easier for boys who have now 
dropped out of school to re-enter. 

“We further recommend that this 
be under the direction of a special 
committee to be appointed by the 
President. 

“We also recommend that the Boys 
Work Committee be authorized to 
ascertain from each city grade school 
principal the name and address of 
each boy in the graduating classes, 
that, prior to the close of each half 
year term, these boys be corresponded 
with as to whether they contemplate 
entering high school, that members of 
the club, when permitted by the school 
authorities, appear before grade 
school senior classes and urge the im- 
portance of a high school education. 
Also that the committee keep track of 
boys disposed to drop out of high 
school and encourage them to remain 
there for the full course. 

“Believing the data of the Survey 
Card to be of interest to the Boy 
Scouts and the Y. M. C. A., and be- 
lieving Boys’ Clubs of benefit to the 
normal boy, the committee has agreed 
to place both the Boy Scouts and the 
Y. M. C. A. executive officers in posi- 
tion to communicate with the boys 
whose names and addresses appear on 
the Survey cards. 

“The Survey cards now on hand 
show the names and addresses of 15 
boys who work, continue in school, 
and render material financial aid to 
the home. Our committee will write 
letters to these boys, commending 
them for the spirit shown by them.” 


® 
Columbus, Ohio Population 204,500 


“Our Boys Work has been divided 
into three divisions: Juvenile De- 
linquency, Back-to-School Movement, 
and Parks and Playgrounds,” writes 
Assistant Secretary Stewart. Every 
member of the club is on one of the 
three committees. The entire pro- 
gram of a regular luncheon meeting 
in February was turned over to Boys 
Work at which a magician entertaine! 
with two clever stunts and gave tlic 
club $100 worth of tickets to be sold 
for the benefit of the Hoover Relic! 
Fund. One Rotarian gave $1,000 for 
a special matinee performance for 
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Children’s Charities—representing all 
harities in Columbus. This too was 
urned over to the Hoover Fund. 


White Plains, New York 
Population 19,200 

Rotarian Reginald Ray writes: 

“The Boys Work committee enter- 
tained 43 underprivileged boys of the 
city at a luncheon during the holidays. 
Each boy was presented with a 
sweater and a box of candy. The 
boys were some of the same group as 
those who were sent by the White 
Plains Rotary club on a ten-days’ out- 
ing at the seashore last August, when, 
by an arrangement with the West- 
chester County Y. M. C. A., the Ro- 
tary clubs of White Plains, Mt. 
Vernon, and New Rochelle took over 
the Y. M. C. A. camp and entertained 
over 100 boys.” 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Population 10,700 
Secretary Whidden writes: “Last 
year we organized the Boy Scouts 
and formed seven troops with an ag- 
gregate membership of 175, raised 
$18,000 and employed an experienced 
Scout executive. A Scout Council, 
with leading citizens as members, was 
also organized.” 


® 


Logansport, Ind. Population 20,200 

The first Boy Scout, or Father and 
Son banquet ever held in Logansport 
was attended by 477 Scouts and their 
fathers or adopted fathers. “Last 
April,” writes Rotarian Loftus, 
“Logansport did not have a single 
registered Boy Scout. Today it has 
twenty active troops and 425 Scouts.” 


Club Notes 


(Continued from page 193) 
Far From the Madding Throng 





What International First Vice-President Crawford McCul- 
lough does when he isn’t doing anything. The 
gentleman to the left is a big chief too. 


lt is not a recent acquisition, but a 
heritage. Abraham Lincoln was a 
Rotarian, but he didn’t know it. So 
were all the great benefactors of hu- 
manity thruout history. Rotary is 
the sublimation of the broadest fra- 
ternalism.” 
® 


Toronto, ONTARIO. — The Ro- 
taryanns of the Toronto Rotary Club 
held a most wonderful meeting last 
month, devoting the entire day to cut- 
ting and making layettes for poor 
mothers. Mrs. Norman Tovell, wife 

i the president, was chairman of the 

nmittee. This first meeting was 

y successful and the Rotaryanns 


are planning to 
continue the good 
work. 


® 


Key WeEsST, 
FLoripA. — Past 
Secretary Charlie 
Ketchum is not 
only a Rotarian, 
but is one of the 
most important 
Masons in the 
South. He is at 
present: Most 
W orshipful 
Grand Master 
Free and Ac- 
cepted of Florida 
and also Grand 
Master of the 
Grand Council of 
Royal and Select 
Masters of Flor- 
ida; Past Grand 
High Priest of 
Royal Arch Masons, Past Grand 
Commander Knights Templar and 
Past Grand Patron of the Grand 
Chapter of the Order of Eastern Star, 
all of Florida; Grand Representative 
of the Grand Lodge of Masons of the 
Philippine Islands, and of the Grand 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of 
Illinois, and also of the Grand Com- 
mandery Knights Templar of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, as well as 
of the Grand Council Royal and Select 
Masters of New York. Charlie is also 
a member of the Royal Order of Scot- 
land, having its Grand Lodge Head- 
quarters at Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
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Fr Blows 











These little Parkers are 
about as big asa minute, 
but their popularity is as big 
as all day long. Their lot in 
life is to render big service to 
critical pen users. 


Their usual abode is a 
handbag or vest pocket or 
any place they happen to be 
put. And they know how to 
respect their surroundings. 
They never blot because they 
are Safety - Sealed — just like 
their big brothers. 


They are sturdy, well 
made, reliable little co-work- 
ers, always willing to do a big 
job and all they ask is an 
occasional drink (of ink). 


———— - ——— ee 








CSAFETY—-SEALED ) 


Fountain Pens 








No. 71 


As illustralted 
with transparent 


No. 20 Baby 
As illustrated 
$3.00. Without 
ring on cap $2.50. barrel, gold filled 
With transparent ring and band..... 
barrel $1.00 extra. $6.00. 


Iffyouf would like:to become the 
fond parent of one of these little 
fellows, there are more than 
20,000 dealers who would be glad to 
make that possible—druggists, jewelers, 
stationers, department stores. We 
made one for you,—no time like t he 
present to get it. 
The Parker Pen Company 
Retarian Geo. S. Parker, President 
Janesville, Wisconsin (23) 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Spokane 
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British Rotarians 
Want to Welcome You in 1921 


You will learn all about Rotary in the British Isles 
from the pages of 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 
The Magazine of the 24th District 


Subscription Two Dollars and a Half a year 
Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and address and two dollars and a half to 
Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. He will forward them. Make checks payable to Frank R. Jennings. 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary 


Wheel,” you 


will appeal directly to 2,500 of the leading British and Irish manu- 
facturers, jobbers, retailers. You could not choose a better medium. 
Rates moderate. Obtainable from Frank R. Jennings (address as 
above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Hon’y Sec’y British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 























1921 CONVENTION 
JUNE 12th to 17th 


Rotarians and their 

Ladies are invited to 

visit the “Wylkedin” 

Store while in Edin- 
burgh 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Wilkie desire 
to meet you here and show you the 
Edinburgh goods of which they are 
justly proud. 

You will find this compact Store most 
interesting, not so large as to be tire- 
some, and the Scotch goods displayed 
so attractive as to well repay the visitor 
for the time expended in inspecting 
them. 

If you have not already done so write 
at once for the ‘‘Wylkedin” Guide Book 
which serves as a guide to Edinburgh 
and also to the “‘Wylkedin” Store. 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


51-61 Shandwick Place 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Have you “got” 
the name 


GREENSMITH BOWNES 


George Street, Edinburgh? 


Make a note that when in Edin- 
burgh you will visit this noted store. 
You will find here the very finest 
selection of Scotch Hosiery and 
Underwear, the latter including the 
noted brands of ‘‘Australlama,” 
“Scotia” and “Circassian,” all 
guaranteed pure wool — marvellous 
qualities for warmth and hard wear. 


Scotch Knit wear specialists in all 
goods for men, women and children. 




















WILLIAM BELL 
Specialist in HATS and MEN’S WEAR 


35,43 & 45 LOTHIAN ROAD, 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 
WILLIAM BELL, Rotarian 

















is a past officer in all Masonic bodies 
of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite Masons up to and including the 
32nd degree and is also a Knight Com- 
mander of the Court of Honor of the 
Mother Council of the World, and is 
a member of the Red Cross of Con- 
stantine. He is State Chairman for 
the George Washington Masonic Na- 
tional Memorial Association and aside 
from his Masonic connections is 
Deputy Grand Master of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of 
Florida, is an Elk, a Red Man, a 
Knight of Pythias, a Knight of the 
Golden Eagle, a member of the Fra- 
ternal Union and of the Patriotic Or- 
der Sons of America. He is also a 
Spanish-American war veteran. Char- 
lie is some jiner. 
® 

Nowata, OKLAHOMA—The Rotary 
Club in this city has smashed all rec- 
ords in the matter of attendance. They 
have set a mark for all Rotary Clubs 
in the Association which will be hard 
to equal, let alone surpass. They have 
held so far thirteen consecutive 100 
per cent meetings, and woe to the 
member who breaks the record. Mem- 
bers are so conscientious about this, 
that one has refused to go to the hos- 
pital for an operation until the hun- 
dred per cent meetings are called off 
and another was ready to turn in his 
resignation if he failed to get to a 
meeting during a week he was away 
from Nowata. Furthermore, this 
amount of “pep” is contagious and the 
whole town is feeling the effects in a 
splendid and — way. 

OsKaLoosA, Iowa. — The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Friends Church en- 
tertained the Oskaloosa Rotary Club 
at dinner recently. One of the guests 
was Henry B. Walthall, the noted 
moving picture actor. The refresh- 
ments and decorations were all car- 
ried out in the Rotary colors—gold 
and blue. During the dinner, it was 
announced that Miss A. Belle, of New 
York City, international organizer of 
Rotary for women was in Oskaloosa 
and desired to present the matter of an 
auxiliary. The distinguished lady had 
scarcely uttered one sentence when 
from the tone of voice it was made 











ROTARIANS 


Biscuits 


Are you interested in a SOLE 
AGENCY for the sale of High 


Class Scotch Biscuits in your home state? 
If you are, our Export Manager will be 
pleased to see you. Just mail us a post 
card or give us a lookup when visiting 
the Convention. 

S. HENDERSON & SONS, Limited 


Grove Biscuit Factory 
slateford Road, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 





CLAN TARTAN GOODS. 


Rotarians will find many smart ideas in Clan 

Tartans, which form useful and unique Sou- 

venirs of their visit to the Scottish Capital. 
Inspection Invited 

WM. TAIT & Coy Wool Warehouse 

4, 5, 6 South Bridge Edinburgh, Scotland 
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D. SIMPSON, Ltd. 


Tobacco & Cigar Merchants 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















George Waterston & Sons, Ltd. 


The House for Stationery, 
Writi Pads, Envelopes. 
Memo ks, Diaries and 


Loose Leaf Books of All Kinds 
35 George Street, Edinburgh, Scotland 
and at London 











FERGUSON & FORRESTER’S 


(“F. and F.’s’’) 
129 Princes Street Edinburgh 


THE ROTARY RESTAURANT 


Rotarian Alexander Matheson, Manager 
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known that the organizer was none 
other than Rotarian “Biffy” Lee. 
After the riot was over, a committee 
was appointed to consider an aux- 


iliary. 
® 


GREELEY, CoLorapo.—A Hoover 
luncheon, consisting of pea soup and 
rye bread without butter or other 
trimmings, was served at the Rotary 
Club luncheon recently, all the mate- 
rial being donated by one of the mem- 
bers. The money thus saved from the 
luncheon was added to the Children’s 
Relief Fund, about $50. In addition 
to the saving made in this manner, a 
shower of money was thrown on the 
table by the members, netting another 
$42. Rev. L. A. Wilson, the speaker 
of the day, described conditions in 
Europe. Following the repast, the 
chairman of the War Council an- 
nounced that a sum of $72.55, which 
remained in the War Council expense 
fund, had been turned over to the re- 
lief work, totaling something like $164 
raised in this way. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA.—Thru the 
efforts of the Rotarians, The Hunts- 
ville Telegram carried a special Ro- 
tary section on Sunday, February 20, 
which was entirely devoted to Rotary 
history, progress, activities and anni- 
versary articles. 

® 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. — A 
very successful St. Valentine’s Day 
party was given by the Rotarians for 
their ladies who received souvenirs 
appropriate to the occasion. The 
Cabinet Makers, a clever vaudeville 
skit staged by two Rotarians was put 
on. These two actors (?) represented 
President Harding and Senator Boise 
Penrose, and with the assistance of a 
ouija board, appointed several Greens- 
burg Rotarians to cabinet positions. 

® 

Sr. Louis, Missourtr.—The Rotary 
Club celebrated its eleventh birthday, 
the sixteenth birthday of Rotary and 
the 189th birthday of George Wash- 
ington on February 22nd. About 200 
Rotarians with their families and 
iriends, including delegations from 
East St. Louis and Belleville, Illinois, 
attended the dinner. After a busi- 
ness meeting, an hour’s concert was 
given by the Washington University 
Glee Club. After the concert, the jazz 
orchestra struck up some good dance 
music and dancing was in order for 
the rest of the evening. 


Butter, Montana. — The Rotary 
Club began its observance of Rotary 
\nniversary Week by attending in a 
body the services at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, where they listened to 

| inspiring sermon by Rotarian Rev- 

crend Charles F. Chapman on “The 

‘an With One Talent.” 


“The club has instituted a new idea 
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in its weekly meetings of having one 
man, in five minutes, explain how an- 
other classification should practice 
Rotary ideals in its daily business, and 
then a five-minute answer by the par- 
ticular classification affected as to how 
the ideals are practiced in daily life. 
The idea is to show the practicability 
of the Rotary theory. 


® 


HuntTincton, InpIANA.—The Ro- 
tary Club has reason to feel proud of 
its members, and especially of the Ro- 
tarian County Chairman, for the way 
they have responded to the appeals of 
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the Siar Relief Council. <A 
strong appeal was made to the club, 
and its thirty-two members contrib- 
uted a total of $2,337.50, besides lend- 
ing their assistance in other ways to 
carry the plans of the chairman to 
success. 


® 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA.—At 
a recent luncheon of the Rotary Club, 
Roger H. Motten of International 
Headquarters was a guest. After the 
dinner Rotarian Motten gave an earn- 
est and enjoyable address touching on 
the growth of Rotary, what it had 
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SWITZERLAND 


Don’t miss this 
golden opportunity 


After the 1921 convention 
in Edinburgh, don’t fail to 
visit Switzerland, the land 
of enchantment and superb 
contrasts. There all tastes 
and fancies can be satisfied 
and perfect enjoyment found 
by the rest-seeker, the tour- 
ist, the sportsman, the 
scholar or the lover of medi- 
aevalart. Avisit to Switzer- 
land will make your Euro- 
pean trip a complete and 
memorable one. 


We do not sell tours or tick- 
ets, our sole purpose being 
to answer questions. You 
are cordially invited to take 
advantage of our free ser- 
vice which includes useful 
Swiss travelliterature. Ask 
for ‘‘Select Collection.” 


O ficial Agency of 


The Swiss Federal Railroads 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















London 1lb Regent Street 
Paris 20 Roe Lafayette 
= wr en 
MARION INSTITUTE 
ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


Designated by War Department “Honor Schoo! 1920” 
Cemplete preparatory and college courses, Un- 
ce egg tu for every cadet without extra 

National patronage. Superb equipment. 
Faculty from America’s test universities. 
Special Army and Navy Department with un- 
surpassed record of success in preparing candidates 
for Government Academies. mg courses for 
entrance examinations, cellege courses such as 
recommended by Adjatant General for candidates 
whose certificates have been accepted. 


Fer catalog and infermation, address 
Col. W.L. Murfee, President Box E, Marion, Alabama 














HOTEL MARION 


Rates $1.50 ard ap 
Retarg 42:30 
Vetting @ , 
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Rotarian Y.C. Tong, of Shanghai, the 
first active Chinese member of 
a Rotary Club. 


done and what it wanted to do and 
how it had developed into one of the 
strongest forces for good in the coun- 
try. His remarks were warmly ap- 
plauded and he was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the 
club. Red carnations were the favors 
thru the kindness of Ben Dorrity, and 
young James Boyleston made original 
sketches, portraying the characteristics 
of each member, which were used as 
place ¢ards. 
® 


St. Louis, Missouri. — Rotarian 
Wm. G. Barry, commercial superin- 
tendent of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, has inaugurated a series of visit- 
ing days at the different telephone ex- 
changes in the city. Rotarians located 
in the district served by each exchange 
are invited to attend and inspect its 
operation. These expeditions are 
proving to be very interesting and in- 
structive. 

Rotarian Jacob Lampert, sixty-five 
years old, died recently. Rotarian 
Lampert was a 33rd degree Mason 
and Past Grand Master of Missouri 
Free Masons. He was born in Lon- 
don, England, and was a cigar maker 
by trade, and later became a leading 
cigar manufacturer. 

® 

IRoNTON, Ou10.—At a meeting of 
the Rotary Club, a resolution endors- 
ing the promotion and organization of 
a Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion for Ironton was adopted. 

® 

WENATCHEE, WaASHINGTON—AlItho 
a mere “infant,” the Rotary Club of 
Wenatchee is starting off with a flour- 
ish. At a recent meeting Dr. Jesse 
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Kellems congratulated the city on hav- 
ing a Rotary Club and said it was 
necessary to a city’s welfare. In his 
talk, he took the text, “A City Set 
Upon a Hill Cannot Be Hid,” and told 
the Rotarians to build their city on the 
five hills of publicity, square dealing, 
cooperation, confidence and righteous- 
ness and their here could not be hid. 


CuiintTon, ILLINo1Is—Over two hun- 
dred Rotarians from Clinton, Cham- 
paign, Bloomington, Decatur, Spring- 
field, Danville and Jacksonville at- 
tended the Inter-City meet here on 
February 15th and much good was 
accomplished in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding between the differ- 


ent clubs. Dad Rompel was the prin- 
cipal speaker. His subject was Boys 
Work. ® 


GREENCASTLE, INDIANA.—Governor 
Walter Pittsford of Indianapolis re- 
cently visited the Rotary Club of 
Greencastle, gave it some good advice 
and instructions and presented the of- 
ficial charter for Club No. 819. Altho 
the club has held only a few meetings, 
it has been fortunate in securing some 
very noted men as speakers. Among 
recent speakers and guests were C. H. 
Wright, chief of the Indiana State 
Highway Commission; Allen D. Al- 
bert, past president of the Interna- 
tional Association; Dr. Henry Crane, 
noted lecturer of New York City, and 
professors from DePauw University, 
which is located in Greencastle. The 
thirty-two Greencastle Rotarians are 
a live-wire bunch and expect to render 
constructive service to their com- 
munity. ® 


SHANGHAI, CHINA. — Rotarian Y 
C. Tong, the first Chinese member of 
the Shanghai Rotary Club and with- 
out doubt the first Chinese Rotarian. 
is a man whose name is known from 
one end of China to the other, in in- 
dustrial, commercial, banking, polit- 
ical, philanthropic and social circles 
He was educated in the United States 
and studied there until 1881. On his 
return to his native country he en- 
tered the then newly inaugurated Tele- 
graph Service of China, in which he 
remained for thirty-three years, reach- 
ing the highest position it was possible 
to attain—that of Director-General of 
Telegraphs. In 1905 he was appointed 
commissioner of the Imperial Chinese 
government, and in this capacity vis- 
ited America, Germany, Scandinavia 
Russia, Italy. Austria and England 
returning to China in 1906. He was 
then made representative in Shangha' 
of the Imperial government, which 
broucht him into intimate contact wit 
the Americans and Europeans of the 
port—till the revolution in 1911, whic! 
resulted in the downfall of the Mar- 
chu dynastv. During, the last te’ 
vears Rotarian Tong has lived in busy 

“retirement.” He is frequently cal! 
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upon to act as mediator between his 
own countrymen and foreigners (all 
white men in the Far East are “for- 
eigners”) and is an officer or member 
of practically all the welfare, charit- 
able and improvement organizations 
thruout China. He is also treasurer 
of the Rotary Club. 


Rotarian Tong has a perfect com- 
mand of the English language and 
also speaks “American,” which fact is 
much in evidence during the baseball 
season, for he is an ardent “fan.” His 
deep interest in Rotary is manifested 
in the following excerpt made from 
an article written by him: 

“T consider my membership in Ro- 
tary as the only Chinese representa- 
tive one of the greatest honors that I 
have ever received, and I am truly 
grateful that I have the good fortune 
to be a member of an organization 
where such a spirit of good fellowship 
prevails. There is that atmosphere 
of push and jovial intimacy which 
cannot but make for the best in the 
movement for internationalism which 
is now fast growing in all countries. 

“In no other city in the world is 
there such a field for the international 
aims and ambitions of Rotary as in 
Shanghai, and no other country offers 
greater possibilities for the expression 
of the true Rotary spirit than China. 
China is standing on the threshold of 
internationalism, and looking out for 
the first time in her history for the 
better things of the other nations to 
be made a part of her own life. It is 
for this reason that I express the hope 
that more Chinese be brought into the 
circle of Rotary so that they may ab- 
sorb that atmosphere of virile pro- 
gressiveness which is expressed at 
each weekly meeting.” 


Lonc BeacH, CALiForNiIA. — A 
statement was published in the Febru- 
ary issue to the effect that Dr. Henry 
McClelland, the Rotarian clergyman 
of the Rotary Club of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., conducts the largest Bible class 
in the United States, the membership 
numbering eight hundred and nine. 
Secretary John Meteer of the Long 
seach Rotary Club has called our at- 
tention to the fact that the Clarksburg 
class may be considered large, but that 
Long Beach has the honor of having 
the largest Bible class. The member- 
ship of this Bible class is two thou- 
sand, and the average Sunday attend- 
ance about twelve hundred. The class 

pan-denominational in character. 
(hirty Rotarians are in the class and 
‘lass president, Wm. T. Lisenby, and 
irst vice-president, John Meteer, are 
members of the Rotary Club. Is there 

y other city that can boast of a still 
larger Bible class? We doubt it. 

® 
CHEYENNE, Wyominc.—As a re- 
ult of the enthusiasm displayed by 
the Rotarians with regard to the 


1% ton, 2 ton, 24% ton, 31% ton and 5 ton 


Sterling ownership carries with it a sense 
of satisfaction that is not enjoyed by 
every motor truck owner. The reason 
is found in the economy of operation, 
low upkeep, sturdy dependability, slight 
depreciation and longer life—the results 
of years of intelligent, well directed effort 
to produce a high standard of motor 
driven units of transportation. 





WORM-DRIVEN 


CHAIN-DRIVEN 
5 ton and 7 ton 


Write for catalog and “ Proof 
of Performance” book 


Rotarians: 
Frank Luick, Gen'l Mgr., Milwaukee 
A. C. Bergman, Sales M gr., New York 





STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























EDINBURGH 1921 


OFFICIAL TOUR 


OF THE SECOND AND THIRD DISTRICTS 
THROUGH THE 


English Lakes, The Shakespeare Country, Warwick and Kenilworth 
LONDON-— PARIS 
The Battlefields of Belgium and France—Switzerland and the Alps 


All Travel First Class Throughout. Special Trains. Best Hotels 


Send for Itinerary and Correct List of All Return Sail- 
ings from British and Continental Ports with Rates 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS 


248 Washingten St. TRANSPORTATION MANAGER Boston, Mass. 
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JUMBO 
PEANUTS 


from the Sunny South 


Ever roast peanuts? Try it if you want 


a real treat ! 


These wonderful Jumbo Pride O’ Perqui- 
mans are the very best peanuts you can 
buy—grown in Sunny Carolina of the 
finest crops. There are no others so 
plump and tasty as these, and they're 
especially selected and sent to you right 
from the plantation. 


Then you roast them yourself, and always 
have freshly roasted or salted peanuts 
on hand, crispy brown, and oh, so good ! 


NEW COOK BOOK FREE 


We send with every bag of peanuts a Free Copy 
of our new recipe book. “Peanut Dishes and 
How To Prepare Them.” 
It is the only book of its 
kind published, and tells 


many attractive ways of 


using peanuts. 


Send for your bag today 
You can get them either 
shelled or unshelled, and if 
they’re not all that we say 
they are, return them and 
we will refund your money. 
You take no risk; we guar- 
antee your satisfaction or 


return your money. 
a bag! 


Shelled: 
5 Ibs. for $2.25 
10 Ibs. for 4.00 
Unshelled: 


10 Ibs. for 3.50 
20 Ibs. for 6.00 


EASTERN PEANUT 
COMPANY 
Dept. 152 

Hertford, N.C. 
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Hotel at 12:15. 





HE ROTARIAN 


the Heart of Chicago 
Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you 
register (R). Luncheon of the Chicago 
Rotary Club every Tuesday at this 
Visiting Rotarians 
always welcome. 





Betti 


hiring of a Scout Executive, the Boy 
Scout Council met and hired Mr. J. M. 
Scoville, a former school superintend- 
ent who has gotten the Boy Scout bee, 
to be the local Scout Executive. 


The Rotarians of this city recently 
voted an assessment of $3.00 per mem- 
ber to pay for the lunches of three 
high school boys each week at the 
meeting of the club. This is done in 
order that the boys from the high 
school might become better acquainted 
with the business men of the commun- 


ity. 

® 

MANHATTAN, Kansas. — The Ro- 

tarians of this city believe in keeping 
abreast of or even ahead of forward- 
looking movements for the betterment 
of their city. At a recent meeting a 
city planning program was presented. 
Every essential phase of city planning 
was touched upon briefly in twelve 
zippy three-minute talks which 
blended into one harmonious whole. 

® 

WISCONSIN Rapips, WISCONSIN.— 

The Rotary Club recently entertained 
the girls of Camp Fire age, each mem- 
ber bringing a girl between the ages of 
twelve and twenty. The address of 
welcome made by Prof. M. H. Jack- 
son and entitled “Welcome to the 
Wigwam” in Indian jargon was given 
in rhyme and made quite a hit with 
the youthful guests. 

® 


Oak Park, ILtinNois. — Major 
Mayer, Chief cf Staff for the Inter- 
Allied Military Commission of Relief 
in Russia, told in graphic detail at a 
meeting of the Rotary Club, the story 
of Russia’s unrest of the past few 
years. He said in part, that “the feed- 
ing of 150 millions of Russians, 
starved for the past three years, would 
achieve their national reorganization 
thru their own strength in a much bet- 
ter and quicker way than by any mili- 
tary operation possible. To help them 
from our bounty is to guarantee a 
future ally.” 


Deacon Miller and Doc Sweet of 
the Oak Park Club pulled a good 
stunt recently when they announced 
that they would get all the hats and 
distribute them to the rightful owners, 
except in three cases, and promising a 
ten-dollar contribution to the Charity 
Fund if they failed. They corralled 
all the headgear and distributed it in- 
discriminately, getting it right in about 
three cases only. There was much 
amusement among the members at the 
appearance of their fellow Rotarians 
in “misfit” hats.- 


Lonpon, EnGLtanp—The Rotary 
Club held a “welcome home” for the 
famous entertainer, Sir Harry Lau- 
der. “The comic mon fra’ Glasgae”’ 
as he announced he had bees de- 
scribed, impressed his upwards of a 
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thousand auditors with his intense 
earnestness in his appeal for domestic 
unity and good will and world peace: 
The gathering was a record one in 
point of numbers and many dis- 
tinguished guests were present, in- 
cluding many leading lights of indus- 


try and trade. 
® 


Iowa Ciry, Iowa—The Rotary 
Club recently adopted a resolution 
expressing its deepest abhorrence and 
contempt of the Turkish nation for its 
persecution of the defenceless people 
of Armenia, Assyria and Asiatic 
Greece and calling upon the Iowa Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress 
to do all in their power to compel 
cessation of such persecution. The 
resolution also states that to prove 
the resolution is not made in the spirit 
of boastfulness or flaunted charity, 
the club obligates itself to care for 
twenty-five homeless starving Armen- 
ian children for a one-year period. 


Rockrorp, ItLrnors—One of the 
most delightful Colonial fétes ever 
held in this city was put on by the 
Rotary Club on Washington’s Birth- 
day. Over 250 Rotarians and their 
guests gathered to pay tribute to the 
nation’s first president. The decora- 
tions were unique and many were the 
exclamations of admiration as the 
guests entered the dining room. His- 
toric flags, such as the Bunker Hill 
flag of 1775; the Union Jack and 
Stripes of 1776, the first flag unfurled 
by Washington; another of the same 
period carried by New England 
States ; the flag of 1777 with circle of 
stars designed by Washington; the 
flag of fifteen stars and _ fifteen 
stripes of 1795 and the flag of the 
present day were on exhibition. Rare 
antiques and priceless silver and pew- 
ter adorned the tables, much of it 
handed down thru generations. At 
one table there was a pewter coffee 
pot, a family treasure, which had been 
put down a well to save it from the 
enemy during the Revolution. 

Rotarian Norman Catlin played the 
part of Washington and with his cab- 
inet and the thirteen governors fur- 
nished abundant entertainment for 
the guests in the sketch An Hour 
With Washington and His Associates 

Some of the other outstanding fea- 
tures of the entertainment were the 
March of Time pageant, the minuet 
given by College girls, The Spirit of 
"76 Minute Men, and address on 
“Progress of Education,” “What Re- 
ligion Has Meant to Our Countr) 
from the Landing of the Pilgrims to 
the Present” and old-fashioned | 
triotic songs. 

The Rockford Register-Gazette 10 
describing the affair states that “' 
surpassed in perfection, of detail and 
brilliance any similar function ever 
given in the city.” 
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Blowing Our Horn 





This is 
Lou Hicks 
of Atlanta, 
Chairman 

of the 

International 
Committee 

on 
Official 

Publications, 
and an A-l 
horn-blower 

for 
“The 
Rotarian’”’ 


HAMILTON, OnH10—The Rotarians 
recently entertained their ladies at a 
very successful evening meeting. One 
of the best stunts pulled was the pre- 
senting of gifts emblematic of the 
various lines of business to the ladies. 
The coal man gave an order for a ton 
of coal, the flour man, an order for a 
barrel of flour, the stove manufact- 
urer, a small electric heater, and there 
was much excitement and interest in 
the drawings. 

® 


BLacKFoot, IpAHo—The Rotarians 
of this city celebrated their Anniver- 
sary meeting in a fitting manner by 
inviting their competitors to the Anni- 
versary celebration dinner. The meet- 
ing did much in creating a bigger 
and broader business vision among 
“rivals.” The club also attended in a 
body the services at the church of 
their clergyman member and listened 
to a very fine address on a man’s 
duties to his fellow men. 

® 

Hickory, NortH CaroLtina—The 
Hickory Boys are right there, and 
altho only a few weeks old are already 
making their influence felt in the com- 
munity. They are bending all their 
efforts to the backing of the proposed 
public library in the city. 

® 


WINSTON-SALEM, NortTH Caro- 
LINA—QOn the occasion of Governor 
Lew Perrin’s official visit to the Rotary 
Club, members of the Greensboro, Sal- 
bury and High Point Clubs drove 


isl 
down to take part in the meeting. 
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There were over one hundred Rotar- 
ians in attendance and a better spirit 
of cooperation was derived from the 
two hours of good fellowship and 
serious discussions of Rotary and its 


obligations. 
® 

HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA—The Ro- 
tary Club has recommended to the 
city and county officials strict en- 
forcement of the laws on the statute 
books and has offered the services of 
the entire club and its individual mem- 
bers to assist in every way in the en- 
forcement of the law. 

® 

NowaTa, OKLAHOMA—After “sell- 
ing” boys work thru talks to the pub- 
lic by Dr. Chas. E. Barker, the Boys 
Work Committee of the Rotary Club 
raised $2,000 for a definite boys work 
program up to June Ist. The Com- 
mittee’s plans include the purchase of 
instruments and instructions for a 
sixty-piece boys’ band, the equipping 
of an unused public building with 
shower baths and gymnastic apparatus 
to be open six nights a week. Several 
hundred dollars worth of equipment 
was donated by the Elks in addition to 
the $2,000. Basement pool halls have 
been eliminated; license revoked on 
another for selling cigarettes to min- 
ors; cancellation of all future Wild 
West and banditry films by one theatre 
and organization of five Church Scout 
Troops are some of the things already 
completed by the club. Their future 
activities contemplate a “movie cen- 
sus” and a Boy Survey. 

The club is planning two daily is- 
sues of the ciub publication the Nowa- 
tarian at the Wichita District Confer- 
ence the 7th and &th of this month, 
this service to be rendered free as 
Nowata’s stunt contribution to the 
Conference. 

® 


TAMPA, Froripa—The Rotary Club 
of this city recently gave the annual 
Press Breakfast to the editors of Flor- 
ida and distinguished guests. The 
Governor of Florida and his staff were 
present, eighty-two editors or proprie- 
tors of various Florida newspapers, 
twenty-three non-Rotarians and 
twenty visiting Rotarians from clubs 
scattered from Boston to Santa Bar- 
bara. Every year for the past seven 
years the Tampa Club has entertained 
the representatives of the Florida 
Press, consequently it would be al- 
most impossible to find a newspaper 
man in the State who is not well 
posted as to what Rotary stands for. 
Several clever skits were put on and 
souvenirs ranging from a Columbia 
Graphonola to an orange were pre- 
sented to the guests. 


® 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL1No1s—The Inter- 
City meet of the clubs in Illinois was 
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Rershing Square 


World Fas Hotels 
New York. 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN, President 


The traveler, arriving at 
Grand Central Terminal, goes 
directly to any one of the 
Pershing Square Hotels with- 
out taxicab or baggage transfer. 
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Geo. W. Sweeney 
Vice-Pres. 


“Get Off the 
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the Left’’ 


BELMONT 
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Vice-Pres 
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MURRAY HILL 
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Vice-Pres 
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MERTON 
CAPS 


designed for the man 
who golfs, or motors, 
be or travels. 
> MERTON caps meet the actual 
'* requirements of the most 
_ ardent sportsmen, being. 
' the acme ofrefinement in 
materials and tailoring. 
obtainable at the foremost. 
men's shops in every city. 
“There's a MERTON’ cap or hat for 


“every Sport atid every season: — { 
Chas. Merton6 


[910 Fifth Avenue New Yor 
FSactory: Pathortcey: Nu. 


Charles S. Merton, Rotarian 
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This trade-mark is a posi- 
tive guarantee of the 


GREATEST POSSIBLE 
VALUES 


in 


Harmless Pin Tickets 
String & Button Tags 
Popular Paper Clips 
Quality Thumb Tacks 


Noesting Pin. Ticket Co. 


INC. 
G. F. GRIFFITHS, Rotarian 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 























THE ROTARIAN 


held here recently and proved to be an 
event which will be far-reaching in 
its effect. The clubs went on record 
unanimously as being in favor of in- 
creased appropriations on behalf of 
the State University and the educa- 
tional needs of the State in general. 
A banquet was given in the evening 
at which Second Vice President Ray 
Havens of Kansas City, Missouri, de- 
livered an inspiring address. 


® 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa—The Rotar- 
ians gave a dinner on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day to their wives, guests from Boone, 
Belle Plaine, Dubuque, and Eldora, 
and to Dr. Newton, now of New York, 
who came all the way to Cedar Rap- 
ids for the reunion. After some clever 
singing by the different club groups 
Dr. Newton gave a brilliant address 
on Rotary, its need at the present time, 
and the effect the war has had on rela- 
tions between the U. S. and foreign 
countries. 

® 


CarRDIFF, WALES—The annual meet- 
ing of the club brought to light the 
fact that the organization has been 
doing some real community service in 
the last nineteen months, which period 
the reports covered. Rotarians have 
found employment for several dis- 
charged sailors and soldiers; have 
been instrumental in installing a sys- 
tem of collecting donations for the 
hospital which has resulted in a good 
sum being raised, and have recently 
inaugurated an educational scheme 
for the purpose of assisting boys who, 
for the lack of a few pounds, were 
prevented from continuing their stud- 
ies. Mr. Gilbert D. Shepherd was 
elected President. Mr. F. W. Field 
(H. M. Trade Commissioner in To- 
ronto) gave an address on “Anglo- 
Canadian and Empire Trade Develop- 
ment,” drawing some _ interesting 
comparisons between the trade meth- 
ods of Canada and the United King- 
dom. 

® 


SCHENECTADY, New YorK — The 
Rotarians pulled off a regular old 
fashioned Farmer’s Dinner recently 
which will go down in the history of 
local Rotary history as a “humdinger.” 
Every Rotarian came in costume and 
every type of “Rube” was represented. 
There was pumpkin pie, cider and red 
apples. The hit of the evening were 
the Mercer Moralists (evangelists) 
who appeared in conventional frock 
coats and silk hats and made a “raid.” 
Four bottles were discovered and the 
contents consumed by the moralists. 
There were female impersonations, 
recitations and telephone messages 
from President Harding. George De- 
Rouville, a member of the Albany 
Club and godfather of the Schenec- 
tady Club gave an address which 
showed he was familiar with the farm. 
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SuPERIOR, Wusconsin—The Ro- 
tary Club recently gave its Fourth 
Annual Dog Derby. This is part of 
the club’s boys work program and is 
considered one of the most success- 
ful features of the entire year’s work. 
The club believes the ownership of a 
dog tends to soften the heart of a 
boy and helps to prevent him from 
becoming hard and narrow. All sorts 
of dogs were entered in the races in- 
cluding the mongrel of the poor boy 
and the pure bred of the rich boy. 
There were four races, the small dog 
race, the medium dog race, the large 
dog race, and the consolation race 
which took care of those dogs which 
could not be classified. The entire af- 
fair was supervised by Rotarians and 
all prizes donated. Thousands of 
boys attended the derby which is an 
event the dog owners look forward to 
eagerly each year. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA—Samuel J. 
Hume in an address before the Rotary 
Club urged the members to give their 
support to the four symphony concerts 
to be given by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Scott Ledbetter, 
manager of the Berkeley office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
gave a very interesting address on the 
telegraph and said the Western Union 
was very proud of the fact that it had 
more representatives in Rotary than 
any other business in the world. 

® 

St. Louis, Missourtr—The Rotary 
Club had the pleasure of having two 
noted Rotarians as its guests during 
the month of February. Governor 
Everett Hill visited St. Louis, gave an 
inspiring talk on Rotary, and was 
taken by the Mayor to see the Belle 
Fontaine Farm for boys, which the 
Rotary Club is sponsoring. Ray Hav- 
ens, International Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, visited the club on the 10th, and 
gave an address on “Optimism” which 
was received with much pleasure and 
enthusiasm by the citizens from the 
land of “You Gotta Show Me.” 


® 


LAKE CHARLES, LouIsIANA. — A 
Hoover banquet was served to the 
Rotarians of this city recently, the 
meal consisting of rice, coffee and 
bread, and the money raised turned 
over to R. Krause, parish chairman 
for the European Relief Fund. The 
money collected is to buy rice which 
is to be shipped to Europe, not to feed 
the male population, but the orphaned 
children. R. K. stated that five hun 
dred sacks had already been promised 


Hiro, Hawau.—The Rotary Clu) 
is now sailing the high seas as one 0! 
the family of International Rotary. 
having been presented with its officia’ 
charter on January 21st by Rotarian 
Charlie Graves of Honolulu. A dele- 
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cation of Honolulu Rotarians at- 
‘ended the installation meeting and 
prophesy that the Hilo Club is a live 
bunch and will do things in a field that 
has long needed such a community life 
factor. 

® 


PuEBLO, CoLORADO.—A snappy Ro- 
tary edition of The Good Indian in- 
forms us that at a recent Ladies’ Night 
meeting of the club, excitement 
reigned supreme when Charlie Haines, 
about to present a priceless cut-glass 
bowl to President Bob Breckenridge, 
dropped the treasure on the floor and 
smashed it into a thousand pieces. 
The President had to be revived with 
smelling salts. Later it developed that 
the bowl had been purchased at the 
famous Woolworth’s. The latest news 
is that all has been settled satisfac- 


torily. 
® 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA.— 
A resolution commending the borough 
council on the work they have done 
on the water supply problem, and sug- 
gesting that the council make further 
investigation relative to the prevention 
of pipe and boiler corrosion, was 
unanimously adopted by the Rotary 
Club. 

® 


Victoria, TExAS—The Rotary Club 
has equipped the children’s play- 
ground with swings, see-saws, hori- 
zontal bars and other paraphernalia. 

The Club celebrated the 16th anni- 
versary of Rotary with a banquet at 
which reindeer meat, procured from 
Canada, was served. Each member 
had as his guest a competitor in his 
line of business. 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO—The Rotary 
Club at a recent meeting listened to a 
very interesting address by Rotarian 
Howard J. Clarke, manager of the 
Citizens’ Dairy on the subject of the 
pasteurization of milk. Rotarian 
Clarke said in part that altho milk is a 
food we cannot afford to do without, 
and one of the most valuable articles 
of diet, it is responsible for more sick- 
ness and death than all other foods, 
not only among infants, but among 
people of all ages. He also stated that 
farmers should be taught that it is a 
simple matter to transfer disease thru 
milk and that accordingly they should 
use greater care in the barns. 

® 

CARTHAGE, Missouri. — Rotarians 
and their wives attended the church 
of their clergyman member, who gave 
an inspiring sermon on Rotary which 
began the Anniversary celebration. 
Rev. Dr. McCaughtry dwelt partic- 
ularly upon the duties and problems 
facing the world following the devas- 
tation, death and ruin of four years 
of war, and pointed out the opportuni- 
ties for usefulness of such organiza- 
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If your local dealer does not handle the “MOLLE”—mail us your 
check. If after 30 days’ trial you find the “MOLLE” not all we 


or renting a second hand when it is so easy to own a “MOLLE”? 
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tions as Rotary clubs, the dominating 
aim of which is service. 

The club has done some splendid 
work in raising funds for the starving 
children of Europe. Rotarian Henry 
S. Cowgill, chairman of a committee 
having the campaign in charge, de- 
serves special mention for his splendid 
work. 


@ 


PiTTsBURG, Kansas.— The Rota- 
rians recently entertained as_ their 
guests, men who were sixty-five years 
old or older, each member bringing an 
elderly guest. Hyman L. Housley, in- 
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troduced by Rotarian Clyde Hartford 
was the oldest “boy” at the banquet, 
being nearly ninety years of age. He 
has lived in Kansas fifty-one years. 
He was presented with an engraved 
cane by the club as a remembrance. 
About fifteen of the guests were old 
soldiers, two of whom had been im- 
prisoned in the Civil war. T. C. Har- 
giss was the only ex-Confederate sol- 
dier present and was given the glad 
hand by all the old Union soldiers. 
Each Rotarian introduced his guest, 
told his age and how long he had lived 
in Kansas. 
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This cabinet is saving its cost many times over in 
thousands of offices, both large and small, throughout 
the United States and foreign countries. It will do 
the same for you. Byron Typewriter Cabinets insure 
that dictation will be finished on time. It means 
more and better work. 
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Edinburgh Convention 


Rotarian W. D. Gordon has arranged for 100 
berths on C. P. O. S. Sicilian sailing from 
Montreal on May 26th for Glasgow direct. 


Reservations can also be made for return passage from Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Southampton or Antwerp. Mr. Gordon will be at 
Edinburgh Convention, but you had better secure your return 
reservation at once. Wire or write W. D. Gordon, 503 2nd Ave. 
So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Gives a Circular Letter the attention of First 
Class Mail 
Full length of flap is gummed 
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THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 
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SAVE MONEY ON YOUR FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and Machinery for Domestic 
points and everything—from a case to a carload—for Export. How? 
Write the Nearest Office 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Export and Domestic Freight i eee 

General Offices: Chicago, 203 arborn St. 

Eastern Offices: New York, Wocleorth Bidg. 
Boston, Old South Bldg. Cleveland, Mippodsome me Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square — Angeles 


Philadelphia, Drexel nary 7 ancisco, fs de che ock Bias. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 
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Kewanee, ILitinois.— The Rota- 
rians celebrated Rotary’s birthday and 
Washington’s birthday in one gala 
occasion. Rotarian Thos. J. Welch 
enlivened the occasion with dainty 
Washington’s birthday favors. A fea- 
ture of the meeting was the receipt of 
a cablegram from President Emerit 
E. Baker of the Kewanee Boiler Com- 
pany, sent from Colon, Panama, where 
he and Mrs. Baker made a stop while 
on a Caribbean cruise. 


® 


ScHENEcTADY, New York. — The 
celebration of Rotary Anniversary 
Week has left a deep impression upon 
the community because of the work 
Rotary is doing to help the boys. Ro- 
tarian John E. Horman, department 
store manager, gave over a whole win- 
dow to a handsome Rotary window 
display, with individual photographs 
of the charter members of the club. 
Seventy-five Rotarians, each with his 
own son or a son “adopted” for the 
occasion, marched to a great city-wide 
Father and Son Massmeeting at the 
State Armory, where President 
Vaughan of the Rotary Club presided 
over 1,500 dads and boys. Dr. Albert 
W. Beaven, former president of the 
Rochester club, delivered a remark- 
able address to the huge gathering. 


® 


KIRKSVILLE, Missourt. — The Ro- 
tary Club thru its Boys Work Com- 
mittee entertained over two thousand 
school children on Washington’s 
birthday at a picture show exhibiting 
a six-reel film, “The Fighting Roose- 
velt.”. Four shows were given, tickets 
having been issued the day before di- 
viding the children as nearly as pos- 
sible according to age. 

In addition to the main reel, a com- 
edy was shown and at each show a 
talk was given by a member of the 
Rotary Club, touching briefly on the 
history of the Rotary Club as the fol- 
lowing day would be the Anniversary. 
Special emphasis was laid on Wash- 
ington and on Roosevelt and on citi- 
zenship, and finally on the real neces- 
sity of continuing education thru high 
school. Rotarian Geo. Still, one of 
the committee in charge of the pro- 
grams, says, 

“The show was the bait, the talk the 
hook.” 

® 


ATLANTA, GEorGIA. — The Rotary 
Club gave a birthday party on Febru- 
ary 22nd at the Capitol City Club 
President Eugene Harrington presid- 
ing. The party was given for the en 
tertainment of the ladies and pammiste 
of a fashion show put on by J. | 
Allen who had imported over a “ 
dred next season’s New York styles 
especially for the occasion. The show 
started with mannequins in full even 
ing dress, ending with bathing suit: 
There was a wheel at the show whi 
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was sprung by Mrs. Bert Adams and 
each lady was given an opportunity to 
win prizes therefrom. The first prize, 
a spring wrap and hat, was won by 
\rs. Kendall Weisiger. 


® 


ToLtepo, Ou10.— All Toledo was 
well informed about Rotary by the 
end of Anniversary week for the Ro- 
tarians used every available channel 
to bring the subject before the ‘public. 
Full page ads and press matter were 
carried in the leading newspapers 
thruout the week and all stores owned 
by Rotarians had large window dis- 
plays. The Anniversary luncheon was 
practically one hundred per cent, the 
only absentees being those members 
who were sick or out of the city. The 
Club’s proteges, the crippled children, 
worked for weeks making paper caps 
for the members to wear on the big 
occasion. As a fitting climax to a 
great week, the entire club heard a 
very fine Rotary sermon by their fel- 
low member, Rabbi Rudolph Coffee. 


® 


Dustin, IRELAND.— The Rotary 
Club is interesting itself in bettering 
living conditions for the workmen of 
the city by organizing housing guilds. 
Rev. David Hall has secured three 
and a half acres of derelict land, and 
after draining the ground, has laid out 
in a pleasing style with a touch of 
garden city effect, the sites for the 
first lot of houses for tenants whoa are 
ready to take them at fifty-two pounds 
per annum each. The management of 
the property, when built and occupied, 
is to be vested in a Board, one-third 
elected by workingmen, which will 
decide as to repairs and such matters. 


® 

VENTURA, CALIFORNIA.—When the 
Big Sisters’ League was about to be 
thrown out of its home a few months 
ago and the nine tiny orphans the 
thank-you nurses had been caring for 
were threatened with scatterment to 
the four winds, the Rotarians at lunch 
proposed a little donation for the 
benefit of the orphanage and in twenty 
minutes $5,285 was pledged, together 
with half an acre clipped from a fine 
lorty-year-old home. By evening the 
next day Rotarians and their friends 
had increased the pot to $8,900. 
[wenty-four hours later ground was 
broken for the new orphanage. Car- 
penters, painters, brickmen, plasterers, 
plumbers and electricians clamored 
tor the opportunity of donating serv- 
ice—and in less than the usual time 
required for constructing a building 
of ten rooms, baths, nurseries, sun 
porches, play quarters, etc., this one 
was ready for occupancy. 

Later it was discovered that the 
committee in charge had spent $1,000 
lore than authorized for fixtures and 
the club was asked if it preferred to 








Loyalty to Public Service 


Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, torna- 
do, explosion, wreck are met 
in a manner that emphasizes 
the spirit of service under- 
lying the daily work of tele- 
phone people. 


This loyalty, this thought 
of “service first’’, is more 
than devotion to an organi- 
zation, great and fine as that 
may be. It is devotion to the 
whole telephone democracy, 


One Policy 





to the millions who form the 
telephone-using public. 


And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the peo- 
ple which has strengthened 
thousands of telephone em- 
ployees during the hard pe- 
riod of after-war recon- 
struction. 

This spirit of service is be- 
ing handed on to the new 
employees who have come to 
help us meet the enlarged de- 
mands now being made upon 
the telephone. 


If all the facts were known, 
workers such as these would 
receive nothing but appre- 
ciation and encouragement 
from the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANo ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 





father this extra expenditure or to 
leave it to public charity. Forty Ro- 
tarians stood up when asked for ten 
dollars apiece and another thirty 
stood for five dollars each. This with 
a portion of the original fund that had 
been “laid aside for a rainy day” 
cleaned up the slate, and twenty-one 
otphans have the finest home imagin- 
able in the best section of the city. 


Toxyo, JapAn.—Secretary Fukus- 
hima of this Club tells a very inter- 
esting story about Watura Kitashima, 
a member of the club. Mr. Kitashima, 
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who is an admirer of Harry Lauder, 
recently acquired Harry’s song record, 
“In The Rotary,” which pleased him 
very much and aroused his curiosity 
regarding this “Rotary,” which seemed 
so very precious and desirable. Mr. 
Kitashima looked thru all the diction- 
aries he had but could not find an ex- 
planation, so he wrote to his wife, 
who was traveling in the United 
States, and told her to find out some- 
thing about Rotary. Consequently, 
his delight was very great when he 
received an invitation to the Tokyo 
Rotary organization meeting, and he 
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We would never have reached the 


the old sleuth, had not been on to 


Solderkit for $1.50. 


If you were not at the meeting 
when your Secretary gave out 
the “How to Solder’ books, 
there is another copy waiting 
for you, at the office of 


THE M. W. DUNTON CO. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
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by the liquid chemical hard- 
ener Lapidolith. Do not !et 
your floors disintegrate and 
dust. Just flash on 
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and save the unnecessary 
expense of repairs, retep- 
ping, and the deterioration 
of machinery and merehan- 
dise, due to flying concrete 
dust. 

Let us refer you to a 
Lapidolized floor in your 
city. 

Send for free literature 
and testimonials. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 
Inc. 
Dept. 28 
264 Pearl Street, New York 


Rotarian, Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 
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ON YOUR TRIP 
TO SCOTLAND 


You will find hundreds of 


i uses for these dainty 
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Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Potnis 


Allowed in state rooms aud hotels where 
tacks are prohibited. Can be used over 
and overagain. Take several packs with 
you. Samples free to Rotarians. 


Sold ev here by Hardware, Stationery, per 
Drug, Photo Supply and Department Stores l5e pkt. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
12-3 Berkley St. Philadelphia 
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is very enthusiastic over the club and 
his membership in it. 
® 
RoswELL, New Mexico. — Louis 
Graveure, the great singer, stopped 
off in Roswell tor a couple of days 
and gave a concert. This was the 
only stop of the master between Los 
Angeles and St. Louis and all the 
more notable on that account. Com- 
mittees of the Rotary club looked 
after him during his stay and attended 
to the details of the ticket selling, the 
ushers, etc. 
® 


St. JosEpH, Missour1.—The Con- 
ference Committee of this Rotary 
Club are some persuasive little sales- 
men when it comes to persuading the 
members to attend the District Con- 
ference at Wichita. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from one of their missives: 
“Join the Rollicking Roll of Rotarian 
Rounders that are going to roll on to 
the greatest inspirational man-round- 
ing, pep-inspiring conference you have 
ever attended. Thirty-five berries will 
kill the bill. Pass the Word—a 
Thirty-five Plunk oo. 


NriaAGARA FALLS, Ontario.—Judg- 
ing from the snappy meeting notice 
issued by this baby club, they are full 


flea Te 


rians already. 
Not _ satisfied 
with a 96% at- 
tendance, they 
are plugging for 
a better record, 
and believe that, 
“Happiness is a 
perfume you 
cannot pour on 
others without 
getting a few 
drops yourself.” 
So say we all. 
® 

York, PENN- 
SYLVANIA.— The 
Rotarians re- 
cently gave a 
very successful 
Ladies Night 
meeting to cele- 
brate the 16th 
anniversary of 
Rotary. Over 
300 people were 
present, includ- 
ing a delegation 
of twenty from 
the Gettysburg 
Club. The affair 
was held at the 
country club and 
the guests were 
entertained with 
some very high 
class vaudeville 
features ren- 
dered by artists 
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from New York and Philadelphia. 


® 

HutTcHINSON, Kansas. — The Ro- 
tary Club recently entertained their 
“children,” the Rotary Clubs of Sa- 
lina and McPherson whom they as- 
sisted into life a few years ago. The 
Salina gang tried to kid their “parent,” 
accusing them of being old and pep- 
less, but the Hutchinson Rotarians got 
back at them when “Doc.” Art Lewis 
with a coterie of assistants held a 
“Post Mortem” on a Salinian. They 
dissected said “cadaver” and found 
the causes of the “dead one’ to be: 
“Small Brain,’”—could not grasp the 
really great mission of Rotary; “A 
Shrunken Heart,”—unable to sympa- 
thize with the sorrows of others; 
“Crooked Feet,’”—could not walk in 
the straight path of Rotary Ethics; 
“Stiffened Hands,”’—unable to reach 
out the “Friendly Hand. The oc- 
casion was closed with an inspiring 
and helpful address by Rotarian Bill 
Hausmer on “Rotary Ideals In the 
Practical Affairs of Life.” 

® 

WINNIPEG, Manitosa. — The Ro- 
tary Club of this city have recently 
elected a new member, who altho the 
baby member of the club is not quite 
a baby in years. Alex. Caller is 79 





This splendid post office was erected by Rotarian Don 
Carlos Alfert y Leiva as a gift to his city of Sagua 


La Grande, Cuba 
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Don Carlos Alfert y 
Leiva 





Rotarian Alfert built the splendid post 
office of Sagua La Grande at his own 
expense and leases it to the Cuban 
government at a nominal rate for the 
benefit of his fellow-citizens. 


years old and actively engaged in 
business every day as senior member 
of the firm, Alex. Caller & Son— 
Steamship Agents. In a letter written 
upon his election to membership, the 
“Baby Member” says: “I hope to live 
up to all the requirements ofthe club, 
so that the members may not be dis- 
appointed in allowing the Old Man 
to their ranks. I have long wished to 
be one of them, but I thought old age 
might be against my acceptance; but 
blood will tell, age is but as you feel.” 
® 

SacuA LA GRANDE, CuBA—Rota- 
rian Carlos Alfert y Leiva, one of 
Cuba’s most public-spirited citizens, 
has built at his own expense a modern 
up-to-date post office building which is 
to serve as the model by which the Cu 
ban Government has contracted to in- 
stall similar buildings in other cities 
thruout the Republic. In addition, 
Sefior Alfert y Leiva has erected ware- 
houses to store the huge sugar crop 
and the only first-class slaughter house 
in Cuba, complete in all details, which 
is the property of the city. Thru his 
efforts, Sagua La Grande had wide 
streets and a good sewage system way 
back in the days of ’98. He was in- 
strumental in getting a bridge across 
the River Sagua, in securing the Jesuit 
College for his city when Matanzas 
had almost succeeded in getting it, and 
has been very active in building up 
the educational system in all Cuban 
cities, 








Lumber and Romance 


ID you ever stop to think how much lumber has had to do 
with the advancement of civilization? Or how largely 
lumber has entered into the romance of life and industry? 


It is true that other materials contribute, but the most important 
is lumber. Without lumber the millions of homes with all their 
modern conveniences would not have been possible, so don’t you 
see how a commonplace thing like lumber is interwoven with 
the advance of civilization and the romance of life? Just try to 
think of one single enterprise that could exist without lumber or 
things which are made from lumber. 


For more than forty years The Lutcher and Moore Lumber Co. 
have been hewers of lumber and timber in the famous Long Leaf 
forests of Calcasieu Parish district of Louisiana and have there- 
fore contributed generously to the advance of civilization. Their 
products have been. shipped to practically every part of the 
civilized world. 


QUALITY and SERVICE have always been a part of the 


creed and policy of these people in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of lumber so that buyers have come to recognize the ex- 
cellence of their products and service. 


Mills are located at Orange, Texas, and Lunita, Louisiana, and 
general offices and export docks at Orange, Texas. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all Rotarians visiting this vicinity to in- 


spect their plants. 
Yours Rotarily, 


H. J. LUTCHER STARK, 


Secretary- I reasurer. 











After having spent his money in Scranton, Sayre and Athens Rotary 
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building the post office, he receives 
only a very modest income therefor, 
the rental being practically no rental 
at all in comparison to the value of the 
structure and the trend of rents in the 
city. Altho nearly seventy years of 
age, Rotarian Alfert y Leiva is still 
enthusiastic and active, and the people 
of Sagua La Grande are kept busy 
wondering what he will do next to im- 
prove conditions in their city. 
® 

CorNING, New York. — One hun- 
dred Elmira Rotarians together with 
members of the Binghamton, Hornell, 
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Clubs went up to Corning on Feb- 
ruary 24th and delivered the charter 
to the new baby club. The “Corning- 
ites” were much impressed with the 
fact that such a large number of busy 
men took part of their time to start 
their club off on the right track. 
® 

Fonp Du Lac, Wisconsin. — The 
Rotary Club of this city led the 15th 
District in attendance for the month 
of January for the first time, and as a 
result are so enthused with the idea 
of staying in the lead that any Ro- 
tarian who lowers the record will 
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The Emblem of Rotary 


is the Wheel of Service—each 
cog ready to mesh into the 
place that offers opportunity for 
service. And the Spirit of Rotary 
keeps the cogs from getting rusty. 
ee is our 2 to serve Rotarians 
by manufacturing and distributing — 


thru the local Rotary Jeweler or Club 
Secretary—the Official Rotary emblem. 


Give us the opportunity to serve as we 
are fitted best to serve. Help us keep 
Rotary cogs bright. 

Wear the eg rev aad the distinc- 
tion of being a Rotarian. 


Official design I. A. of R. C. 


© Ge 


ted * = No, 77 10K $2.25 No. 73 
14K 2.75 10KS.150 


Our new hoi of Rotary Jewelry sent to 
you thru your club Jeweler or directly 
from us. 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLIFF MILLER, § President, Rotarian 
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gatherings and functions 
of all kinds in every part 
of the country fit us to 
handle your problem 
very successfully. We 
execute all details. We 
assume all responsibility. 
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George E. Fern : 
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have to have a 
“durn” good ex- 
cuse or out he 
goes. They have 
been studying 
the Constitution 
of the United 
States and the 
correspondent 
says that it is 
mighty interest- 
ing. Thirty-five 
members have 
signed up to go 
to the District 
Conference at 
Fargo. A com- 
mittee of the 
club has an option on a piece of land 
on the shores of Lake Winnebago 
which is to be purchased and used as 
a permanent campsite for the Boy 
Scouts of Fond du Lac and adjoin- 
ing cities. All this seems to indicate 
that this club is on the job with a 
vengeance. 
® 


Detroit, MicHicAN. — Rotarian 
Major Edwin Denby of Detroit has 
been appointed Secretary of the Navy 
of the United States by President 
Harding. 


EnrIp, OKLAHOMA. — Herewith we 
present a picture of the six fair daugh- 
ters of President Charles P. Cansler 
of the Rotary Club of this city. 
Charlie says he is very proud of his 
“Cansler Super Six” and we agree in 
chorus that he certainly has the right. 

® 

CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS.—The com- 
munity has left it to the local Rotary 
Club to put its stamp of approval 
upon the soundness of a proposition 
which proposes the extension of the 
Murphysboro and Southern Illinois 
Railway Company (an _ interurban 
line) from this city east to Herrin and 
into the coal fields. The cost of the 
extension will be about $750,000 and 
it is understood that the Rotary Club 
will back the project. 

® 

PoTTsTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
Rotary Club was recently addressed by 
Taylor Statten of Toronto, Ontario, 
Neneael Boys Work Secretary of the 

M. C. A. of Canada. Public and 
Sonday school teachers and others in- 
terested in boys work were present at 
the Crown Opera House where Mr. 
Statten spoke. 

® 

RicHMOND, INDIANA.—The Rotary 
Club recently entertained forty men of 
the city who were three-score years 
and ten or over. The occasion was 
one of great general interest and in- 
spired the community thru the genuine 
feeling of interest and respect shown 
by the business men of the city toward 
the elder men. 
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Six Rotariannas 





The six Rotary fans who are daughters of President Charles P. 
Cansler of Enid, Oklahoma 


ScoTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA.—The Ro- 
tary Club celebrated Rotary’s Anni- 
versary and their Ladies Night all in 
one gala occasion. Rotarian Edmund 
Simmons paid a very lovely tribute to 
the “Rotariannas” in his address of 
welcome saying in substance that after 
all the wives of Rotarians are truer 
Rotarians than their husbands for in 
all their household and domestic duties 
they truly live the Rotary Spirit and 
exemplify the Rotary motto. 

® 

Boone, Iowa.—Some time ago 
Governor Billy Coppock delegated 
Reed Duckworth of the Boone 
Rotary Club as organizer for a Rotary 
Club at Ames, Iowa. On March 2nd 
the Ames Club was formally presented 
with its charter by International Pres- 
ident Snedecor and everyone agreed 
that Reed did a thoro job and that 
the Ames’ Club is a real Rotary Club. 
Hearing that President Snedecor was 
contemplating a visit to his brother, 
Prof. Geo. Snedecor, who is con- 
nected with the great Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, Rotarian Duckworth ar- 
ranged to have the International Presi- 
dent present the Ames charter. It 
was a great occasion and scores of 
visitors drove thru the cold night over 
uncertain Iowa mud roads for from 
twenty-five to a hundred miles to par- 
ticipate in the program. 


® 


OpeLiIkKA, GeorciA.—A delegation o! 
Opelika Rotarians recently motored to 
Quitman, Georgia, upon the invitation 
of Governor Dick Smith of Atlanta, to 
participate in the installation cere- 
monies of the new Rotary Club at 
Quitman. During the delegation’s ab- 
sence, the Opelika Club entertained 
sixty-four members of Company ! 
who have just returned from guard 
duty. Capt. Whittelsey in his talk to 
the club stated that on March Ist, the 
Old Company I was changed to Com- 
pany D, Machine Gun Company. 

® 

Rock IsLanp, ILt.—Rotar:an E. C 
Fisher, Governor of the 12th Rotar: 
District, was elected president of the 
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Rotary section of the National Educa- 
tion Association i. convention at At- 
lantic City recently. 


® 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. — Past 
District Governor and Mrs. W. C. 
Bamburgh, of Boston, have had the 
great misfortune to lose their splendid 
14 year old son, W. C. Bamburgh, Jr., 
who passed on in February. 


® 

Asspury Park, New Jersey.—Each 
of the 65 members of the Asbury 
Park Rotary club had for his guest 
at the club’s weekly luncheon recently, 
a boy in the first year class of the high 
school. Coincidentally, there are just 
65 boys in the class. Several days be- 
fore the luncheon each Rotarian got 
acquainted with “his boy,” the boy 
having been picked for him by the 
Boys Work committee. They dined 
together, sang and cheered together 
and but for the bald spots, mustaches 
and length of trousers it would have 
been difficult to tell which were the 
boys and which the men. They all be- 
haved alike. 


Each Rotarian will be held respon- 
sible by the club for the boy who was 
his guest. He will be expected to big- 
brother the youngster and to see to it 
especially that the boy does not drop 
out of high school. Warm relation- 
ships were established between the 
boys and the men. The club proposes 
to do the same thing every year, so 
that each boy, as he enters the high 
school will be “tied-up” to a Rotarian 
and will feel the help and encourage- 
ment of a kindly eye and friendly 
hand from the outside. 


Little Brother 


LAYING in the city street, 
Little Brother! 
Running errands with swift feet ; 
Passing me with footsteps fleet ; 
Ought we not to know each other— 
Little Brother? 


Cares come early at our call— 
Little Brother ; 

Far too heavy burdens fall 

On your shoulders slight and small. 

Would that I could lift them all, 
Little Brother! 


In the world’s relentless mart, 
Little Brother, 
Each must bear his manly part, 
Earn his bread with toil and smart— 
But your courage breaks my heart, 
Little Brother! 


Surely there are, unconfessed, 
(Little Brother), 
Longings in your boyish breast? 
leach me how to help you best— 
How we each may help the other— 
Little Brother! 
—May Preston Slosson, Syracuse 
R tary, 
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PRING blooming plants are now at their best for home growing. Bulbs 
are in bud for bloom, and the many other house plants give you a won- 
derful collection to choose from. 
Also many decorative pots and dishes to harmonize with any interior. 
Your local Rotary Florist will help you to select an appropriate floral 
gift for your friend and take care of all the details of sending it forward with 
the usual Rotary Service. 
April Birthday Flower—SWEET PEAS, Love; a Kiss. 
Associated Rotary Florists 
Everywhere 
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3 vention Hall? 
; - a banner, get it now. 


LL they carry your banner 
to be hung up in the Con- 
If you do not have 
We make 
the kind of a banter that you will 
be proud to hang in any Conven- 
tion Hall. 

















Rotarian 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Moderate-Priced Post-Convention 
Tours for Rotarians 
Leaving Edinburgh June 18, 1921 


Who’'e or partial tour may be taken 


PRICE, Complete Tour, 58 Days, $625.00 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL TOURS 


123 W. Madison St. 


(Send for folder giving full information) 








CHICAGO | 
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“The Label Sticks — 
Itz Part of the Box” 


FOR DRUGGISTS— 


These ointment boxes solve labeling 
troubles, save time, speed up store 
service and please customers. Use 
them for prescription work; for your 
standard ointments. Sold by all 


Wholesale Drug and Sundry Houses. 
Made by 


a MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


9 Camden, New Jersey 
© Rotarian John H. Booth, President 








| | When you 
<mee Order Your 
Next Suit— 


Insist that your 
tailor use ABSO- 
LUTE HAIR 
CLOTH in the 
next garment you 
order and avoid 
the hair working 
























ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
“The Hair Can't Work Out” 
Write for folder 
and get full in- 
formation in ref- 
erence to the 
merits of ABSO- 
LUTE. 


GEO S. COX 
& BRO. Inc. 
Sole Makers of 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
Cambria one: Ormes 


Stree 
PHILADELPHIA, 


“WE PUT THE SNAP IN 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS” 


Kodak films developed, printed and en- 
larged. Write for price list. 
THE SALSBERY STUDIO, Cherokee, lowa 


C. W. Salsbery, Rotarian 


TOURS AFTER 


ROTARY CLUB CONVENTION 
AT EDINBURGH 


Rotarians attending the convention join our parties 
JUNE 17th AT MELROSE. 


Write es for farther information 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
5a Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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The Rotarian’s Open Forum 


(Continued from Page 197) 


honor except it be gained thru service, 
one for the other. 

This is a day of service and coop- 
eration. Look upon the opportunity 
given you thru this plan as a pleasant 
privilege to render service to your fel- 
low man as you go about your daily 
task. Get the fun in your work; take 
out the drudgery, try to take into the 
life of each dealer you call on, some 
helpful word or suggestion. If you 
see a new idea going over in one town, 
take it on to the brother in the next 
town. After all, you are an ambassa- 
dor of commerce, spreading the doc- 
trines of right business, right methods, 
progressive ideas and real merchandis- 


ing as you go about among your 
friends. 

As time goes on, you will get to 
know more intimately the life of your 
dealer. You will see his heart, get 
to know it and no matter how small or 
pinched or starved it is, there is still 
some good in it. Try to bring it out. 
Get the pleasure of your relationship, 
help each man along his way, give him 
the best there is in you, not grudg- 
ingly, but fully. “He profits most who 
serves best,” means just that. You 
will profit exactly according to the 
service you render your trade. Deem 
this merchandising plan a privilege, 
use it, enjoy it, profit by it. 

—Bill Rogers, Dallas, Texas. 


Ain’t It the Truth? 


STOOD in the Palace Hotel lobby 

and watched over two hundred 
Rotarians pass. Occasionally one of 
those I had known for years would 
speak ; to the others I was but a total 
stranger. Now and then one of them 
might chance a nod, but upon his face 
there would be that “where have I 
seen you before” expression. 

With this experience which had 
done so much to convince me there 
was but little in the much talked of 
good fellowship of Rotary I passed 
on to the Rose Room. As I ap- 
proached the line of greeters at the 
door, one of them handed me my 
card, calling me by my first name. 
This I did not look upon as being any 
difficult feat since my likeness and 
name appeared on the card in the 
case before him. 

Soon I was inside the Rose Room, 
and from all sides was hearing such 
friendly greetings as, “Hello, Cole- 
man,” “Hello, Coxy,” and, “How are 
you old man.” It was all so different 
from the cold unfriendly lobby I had 
just left. 

For an hour and a quarter I enjoyed 
as much popularity as could possibly 
be crowded into so much time. But, 
the sound of the gavel ended my 
dreams, and soon I found myself back 
in the cold, cold lobby, accepting an 
occasional nod of the head from some 
passing Rotarian who had a faint 
recollection of having seen me some- 
where before, tho he knew not where. 


Y first thought was, “Are Ro- 

tarians like the canned goods 
on grocery shelves, or the bottles in 
a prescription case, known only by 
their labels ?” 
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Then I had another thought; the 
thought of going into executive ses- 
sion with myself and figuring out just 
what the trouble was. The result of 
that conference will, I am sure, be of 
much worth to that member. 

I looked back over the months I 
had been a member of the club. [| 
recalled to mind the first meetings [ 
attended. As to how I would search 
the dining room over to find some old 
friend I had known long before I be- 
came a Rotarian, with whom to lunch. 
Soon I lost interest in the meetings, 
and seldom attended. 

At my “private conference” it 
dawned upon me that I, myself was 
at fault. I had made no effort to 
know others, while others had been 
more than friendly with me. I had 
been more or less selfish and entirely 
too backward in coming forward. | 
did not have the true Rotary spirit. | 
did not have it because I had not 
sought it. 


HE next meeting was an en- 

tirely different meeting to me. In 
place of looking for old friends | 
found a table at which were seated en- 
tire strangers. I took my seat as a 
stranger, but I left the table feeling 
I had known them all for years. 

The next Tuesday I looked up an 
other just such table of strangers and 
enjoyed the same delightful exper: 
ence. Frem then on, the making o! 
myself a real Rotarian was not onl) 
easy, but the most enjoyable of al! 
my undertakings. 

May my experience be-of worth ‘ 
other new members. 

—By a San Francisco Rotarian. 








On Changing Our Motto 


DITOR Tue RoraRian, 
Dear Sir— 

A wet, dreary, soaking rainy Sun- 
day, one of those days when it is bet- 
ter to stay indoors and engage in some 
intellectual employment — such was 
the day a few Sundays ago, and the 
intellectual subject that was passing 
thru my mind was that of Rotary, 
and this, after I had been perusing 
over again some of the numbers of 
THE RoraRIAN and Rotary talks as 
issued by International Rotary. Every 
Rotarian knows and realizes of course 
that the most important and the pri- 
mary ideal of Rotary is that of serv- 
ice; business service, social service, 
community service and national serv- 
ice. 


Our motto breathes service—‘He 
profits most who serves best,” and it 
is with this motto that I wish to deal 
at this time, it having been a matter 
that has been uppermost in my mind 
ever since I became a Rotarian, and 
I have often pondered over and won- 
dered whether I should be brave 
enough to take exception to a motto 
which has been in existence for six- 
teen years, but I have come to the 
conclusion in my own mind that the 
construction of this motto is incorrect. 
I am aware that this will come as a 
surprise to many and possibly be re- 
sented by some, while others will think 
[ have got “nerve” to criticise. How- 
ever, here goes. 


Our motto as it reads is “He profits 
most who serves best.” The first 
thought in this, as I see it, is that of 
“profit,” whereas “service” should be 
the predominant idea, because there 
must be service before there can be 
profit, and this applies not only to 
business, but to social and friendly 
avenues, for the reason that profits in 
this world are not to be measured 
wholly in dollars-and cents. We all 
realize that service of the best must 
be the paramount feature: in all busi- 
hess relations and acknowledge what 
service means and stands for in busi- 
ness circles today. 


CAN well remember when I was 

a young man—that is, I mean 
young in years—the peculiar class of 
service that we used to get in the 
stores in this city. As a boy I can 
well recollect going into stores where 
‘here would be no one to wait on you 
in sight. After rapping on the coun- 
‘er and kicking the floor, a sound 
would be heard from the rear, and 
‘ou would see the proprietor quietly 
nd lazily put his paper down, remove 
iis teet from a chair near the stove, 





Cincinnati is a Vantage Point for 


Manufacturing 


Raw materials from all points 
are obtainable quickly in great 
quantities. Transportation facili- 
ties by rail and river permit a 
stupendous tonnage of freight 
to and from Cincinnati. 


Short hauls cheapen cost of 
raw materials. Nearness to 
supply source lessens possibility 
of supply shortages. 

Because of her important 
commercial advantages we re- 
cently built in Cincinnati a 
great power plant to satisfac- 
torily meet the needs of a large 
manufacturing metropolis. With 


Write or wire H. J. HOOVER, Commercial Manager 


The Union Gas 


One of the Columbia Gas & Electric Co.'s Subsidiaries 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


of Every Kind 


ready accessibility to vast raw 
wealth, Cincinnati also possesses 
an adequate power supply. 

Manufacturers may safely 
locate their industries in Cincin- 
nati with assurance of buying 
dependable power cheaper than 
it can be made in private power 
plants or purchased in most 
other cities. 

Survey Cincinnati's advan- 
tages for manufacturing. Ifa 
personal visit is inconvenient we 
will gladly send a commercial 
engineer, who will present the in- 
dustrial facts you wish to know. 


& Electric Co. 





























“I Want Every Rotarian To Have 
A SEES-ALL MIRROR On His Car” 





A PURCHASER WRITES: “Never have l appre- snow cannot reach it. It is neatly and 
ciated anything on my car so much as the Sees-All strongly madé of heavy plate glass—two 


Mirror. The duplex feature enables me, either 


driver or passenger, to fully command the view enameled brass frame. 
behind. No car is complete without the Sees-All 


Mirror, and I am telling this to all my friends.” 


ROTARIANS NEED NOT SEND THE MONEY 


UST SEND THIS COUPON and the Sees-All 

irror will come to y-u postpaid. If you 

don’t like it, just send it back. Please enclose 
your card or letterhead. 


Dealers and jobbers, write for proposition. 


SEES-ALL MFG. CO. 
Ed. Kennard, President 
1810 Westlake Ave. Seattle 


—Ed. Kennard, Rotarian 
President Sees-All Mfg. Co. 


The SEES-ALL MIRROR—two mirrors 
in one—shows the road behind, full width 
and to the side. It is easily attached to 
the top center of the windshield. Per- 
mits driver and other occupants of the 
front seat to watch rear traffic. Rain or 


a8 mirrors in one—mounted in a rich black 


Works on all models. 


ES a 
| Ed. Kennard, Pres. SEES-ALL Mfg. Co. 
1810 Westlake Ave., Seattle 
Alright, Ed, I’ll try your Sees-All Mirror on my car 
for two weeks. If I like it I will send you a check for 
| $3.75; otherwise I will return it to you 


Closed Car ( ) 
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For Collections and Prompt Remittances Consult 
New England Mercantile Agency 


81 State Street, New London, Conn. 
ANDREW W. HOLMAN, Manager. Rotarian 
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CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Wishing to see the Battlefields and 
Continental Europe can arrange 
with Rotarian W. A. PRATT 


PRATT TOURS 


(Twenty Years of Successful Operation) 


to join him in Scotland or London 
after the Convention for a trip to 
the Continent. 

Do not pay too much for your 
European trip. Do not seek a rate 
so low that a Europe of abnormal 
conditions can not give comfort in 
return for the amount paid. 


Combine Comfort and Economy 


WRITE 


W. A. PRATT 


Canadian Pacific Railway Office 
140 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
He will give you all details and can proba- 


bly save you money also on your return 
steamship passage. 














“THEY SERVE BEST” 


A ROTARY BELT FOR 
ROTARYMEN 


ye 


/ BRAXTON® 
- rs HEB ELT ror Mew 
THE GELT WITH rife 
COMFORT FEATUR 
| , hips i to fit the body, 
she and yielding Yo thd nabural pase 0 the ne bos 
r belt to be worn tively loose and still kive 
i he trousers that so desirec” support and stylish hangs 
AR IMPROVED TROUSER SUPPORT EMBODVING fy 


ROM MODISN LEATNERS OF MANY PINISNES 
ucK 


EW YORK - CINCINNATI ~ CHICAGO 


Ne 














Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
pedeutes of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you uire a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


| UNION TRUST COMPANY 
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rise from the chair and walk towards 
you, in all likelihood lighting his pipe 
on the way. 

This was what might have been 
designated service in those days, but 
what would it be called today? The 


answer is clear to all. Service in those ° 


days—and the example mentioned was 
quite common—was a secondary asset, 
while in these days it is the primary 
asset in any business. 


There are still some stores in our 
midst, also offices, which I know from 
experience are distinctly lacking in 
service, but it is gratifying to be able 
to state that none of these are run 
by Rotarians, because good Rotarians 
—and we are all good, otherwise we 
should not be members of a Rotary 
Club—give good service in all walks 
of life. 

As stated before, in my opinion, the 
first thought in our motto is “profit,” 
profit in whatever path we may look, 
be it business, social or personal, but 
the word “profit” stands foremost. 


OW profit derived from any call- 
N ing can only come after service. 
In a good business there must be good 
service and the logical result is good 
profit, not always, however, to be 
reckoned on a dollar and cent basis, 
but also in a strict code of honor, 
character and reputation, which is 
worth more than mere money, because 
we cannot take our wealth with us 
when we pass on to a higher life, but 
it is hoped the service we have ren- 
dered here to our fellow men, and the 
manner in which we have molded our 
own characters, and by our example 
helped to mold the characters of oth- 
ers, will stand to our credit and be of 
assistance and benefit to us in our 
paths in a future life, besides leaving 
some good impressions upon those we 
leave behind. 


To bear out my present contention 
regarding the motto I read an article 
in one of the Rotarians by P. R. 
Kellar in which, referring to condi- 
tions between employer and employee, 
he says there must be cooperation be- 
tween the two in order “to render the 
best service to society as a whole so 
that each may profit the most.” You 
will notice that he places service first. 
What I am endeavoring to point out 
is also stated in two lines of a poem, 
The Rotary Spirit, printed on the back 





cover of A Talking Knowledge of 
Rotary. The lines read: 


“A little less of swerving from paths 
of truth and right, 

A little more of serving and less of 
dollar might.” 


Again service is placed first. In 
February, 1919, J. R. Perkins gives 
utterance to my contention when he 
writes, “He profits most who serves 
best, but service and not profit must 
come first.” 

Again in the pamphlet The Scientiz- 
ing of Acquaintance and Service is- 
sued by International Rotary. I read: 
“If he is not efficient (referring to 
Rotarians generally), he will be the 
greatest sufferer, for ‘HE WHO SERVES 
BEST PROFITS MOST.’ ” 


ROM these quotations, it is evi- 

dent others have thought along the 
same lines as I have, altho I have not 
seen many voice any disagreement to 
our club motto. There was one writer, 
I think in the March, 1920, Rotarian, 
who wrote in somewhat of the same 
vein as this, so I am not quite alone 
in my views. 

What we should strive for is the 
higher ideal of service and not the 
material gain. 

“A profit is without honor save as 
it is made with honor,” writes a mem- 
ber from Brantford, Ont., and in ref- 
erence to this just let me emphasize 
the fact that profit cannot be made 
with honor unless we give the right 
brand of service to our fellow men. 

I wish to make myself perfectly 
clear that in my remarks on service 
I want these to be considered in the 
broadest sense, not only as pertaining 
to our daily routine of business, but to 
our daily deeds and thoughts outside 
of business, and in which channels we 
can always find efficient, charitable 
and beneficent ways of giving service, 
and much service thus rendered should 
always be without thought of gain, 
which is of course, another term for 
profit. 

In conclusion let me add that I am 
not advocating changing the words of 
our motto, but merely changing the 
order of the same words, so that it 
will read, “He Wo Serves Best 
Prorits Most.” 

—Herbert Kent, Director, Rotary 
Club of Victoria, B. C. 


New Rotary Clubs 


By Cecil B. Harris 


HE Board of Directors has ap- 

proved 125 cities in the United 
States and Canada in which Organiz- 
ing Committees are at work complet- 
ing the organization of new Rotary 
Clubs, under the supervision of Ro- 
tarians appointed as special repre- 
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sentatives of the District Governors. 
In addition there are 278 cities being 
surveyed, making a total of 403 cities 
in the United States and Canada in 
which extension work is being carric 

on. 
This means that a large number 0! 
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Rotary Clubs are interested in this 
most important phase of Rotary de- 
velopment and the officers: and indi- 
vidual members of these clubs fur- 
nishing special representatives, should 
feel a personal responsibility in the 


organizing of the clubs, and assist. 


special representatives to the extent 
that they encourage and help the rep- 
resentatives in their work. The older 
clubs should also feel the responsi- 
bility of making certain that the new 
clubs are not only organized as early 
as possible, but also they should act 
as mother clubs and educate their off- 
spring in the principles and ethics of 
Rotary so that the new clubs may be 
able to start out on their journey 
equipped in the best possible manner. 

This applies to the United States 
and Canada only. Rotary clubs are 
also being organized in many cities 
thruout the world. 

The following Rotary Clubs have 
been elected to membership in the In- 
ternational Association of Rotary 
Clubs since the last list was published 
in the March 1921 issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN: 

BROWNSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB 
No 825 

Special Representative, F. W. 
Newhall, of Uniontown; president, 
David K. Orr; secretary, Clifford J. 
Randolph. 


Mr. Preasant, Iowa, Cius No. 826 
Special Representative, Sam_ T. 
Huebner of Burlington; president, 


Dr. Walter Sternberg; secretary, 
Alexander McFerren. 
® 
HAZELTON, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB 
No 827 


Special Representative, R. W. Kint- 
zer of Wilkes-Barre ; president, Oliver 
L. Fisher; secretary, R. Bruce Mac- 
Dermott. 


® 
XenrA, Onto, Czus No. 828 
Special Representative, Robert Pat- 
terson, of Dayton; president, Charles 
L. Darlington; secretary, John D. 
Steele, Jr. 
® 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS, CLUB 
No. 829 


Special Representative, John M. 


McClelland, of Rogers; president, 
Henry Doughty Tovey; secretary, 
Kk. L. Nettleship. 
® 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA, CLUB 
No. 830 


Special Representative, Ed. J. Peters 
' Shawnee; president, Wilbur L. 
Lahman; secretary, Clyde F. Lytton. 
® 
LEWISTON, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB 
No. 831. 
Special Representative, Marshall F. 
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When Homeward Bound 


After you have been around the circle in Europe and you 
feel it is about time to hit the trail for home, drop in at 
one of our offices to book your passage. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Southampton, Cherbourg, Liverpool, Geneva, Naples, Gilbraltar 
to New York or Boston 


AMERICAN LINE—RED STAR LINE 


Antwerp, Southampton, Cherbourg to New York 


WHITE STAR-DOMINION LINE 


Liverpool to Montreal and Quebec 


LEYLAND LINE 


Liverpool to Boston 


Foreign Offices: | Cockspur Street, LONDON. 9 Rue Scribe, PARIS, 22 Kammenstraat, ANT- 
WERP. 30 James Street, LIVERPOOL. Canute Road, SOUTHAMPTON. 4! Piazza 
Nunziata, GENOA. 2 Piazza Della Borsa, NAPLES. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


9 Broadway 14 No. Dearborn St. 550 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Super Service Automobile Tours 
For Rotarians to the 
Battlefields of France and Belgium 





All American Company fur- 
nishing American Touring Cars 
operated by American driver- 
guides (Ex. A.E.F. Officers & 
Men). It is the satisfactory 
way for Rotarians to visit the 
Battlefields. Special excur 
sions to Versailles, Fontain- 
bleau and the Chateau Dis- 
trict. Landaulets, Limousines 
or Touring cars by the mile, 
day or week. Inclusive Tours 


Arranged. 





For Information and Special Program of Tours address, 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Ltd. 
Longacre Building, New York City 
Paris, 4 Rue Edouard VII, Brussels, 51 Blvd Emile Jacqmain 


Cable Address Pari. or Brussels ‘‘Touriscot”’ 





















Exclusive 
Havane Cigar 


MADE IN BOND 
U.S. GUARANTEE 


— READ THE WHITE STAMP ON CAGW 60K 
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a of Am famous — of 
e world’s test players 
are made of Monel ahs 
, Sas e golf ehampions, Ray, Var- 
don, Hagen, endorse Monel as the 
ideal golf metal because it never rusts. 
As Sato says: “The playing life of 
my Monel clubs is assured by rust 
resistance. Each abrasive removal of 
rust from a club head means the loss of 
some metal weight, and continued 
grinding must eventually destroy a 
club’s balance.” 
Burke stocks the authentic club head models 


of these famous players or can fill specifieations 
as to length, whip, etc., in completely shafted 


The name Monel identifies the natural nickel 


alloy—67: kel, 28% copper, 5% other metals 
—produ' S The Internati Nickel] Co. 


The Burke Grand Prize Ball That Wins 
Bad lies that call for battering, iron 


shots are the acid test of golf stamina. In 
their ay to — up under a thousand 


these 
, Burke Grand Prize Balls 
set a new endurance 
f If you want a ball thas will 
be as clean and unmarked 
at the 18th hole as when 
you first teed it dp, insist 
on Bur 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, Newark, Ohie 
are sole distributors of Monel golf clubs as fabricated 
by The Monel Metal Products Corp., Bayonne, N. J. 

















/ Boston | 
Garte 


Prestige Isn’t ietlegial 


There is always a good sound reason for it. 
In the case of the Boston Garter “Quality 
First” became more than a slogan—more 
than two words glibly strung together. For 
over forty years it has been a factory ideal. ' 
GEORGE FROST hae oon, BOSTON 











Paper Hats for All Kinds of Celebrations 


Our latest addition 
is No. 787 Rotarian 
Hat made with 
honey-comb tissue 
crown, band and 
emblem printed in 
colors, and em- 
bossed. Aclassy 
hat at a low price. 
Write for samples 
and prices. 


THE BEISTLE COMPANY, Shippensburg, Pa. 


18 Burd Street. 


Manufacturers of Card-board Novelties and 
Tissue Paper Decorations for all Holidays 


Wholesale Dealer and Export Accounts Solicited 
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Wilkinson of Reading ; president, Reid 
S. Dickson; secretary, Harvey L. 
Reno. 

® 


CorFEYVILLE, Kansas, CLus No. 832 
Special Representative, Clyde A. 

King of Nowata; president, Jesse 

Sigsbee; secretary, Eldon J. Lowe. 


® 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS, CLUB 
No. 833 
Special Representative, Bernard 


Saxton of Brockton ; president, James 
P. Whitters, secretary, Edwin N. 
Clark. 

® 


Wooster, Ou1o, CLus No. 834 
Special Representative, Walter D. 
Foss of Cleveland; president, L. Al- 
bert Woodard; secretary, Walter R. 
Foss. 
® 
Perry, Iowa, CLus No. 835 
Special Representative, Gus Hos- 
tetler of Des Moines; president, Ros- 
coe E. Zerwekh; secretary, Herbert L. 
Adams. 
® 


Ames, Iowa, CLus No. 836 
Special Representative, R. T. Duck- 
worth of Boone; president, Ivan O. 
Hasbrouck; secretary, George W. 
Snedecor. 
® 


FLORENCE, ALABAMA, CLuB No. 837 
Special Representative, Joseph J. 
3radley of Huntsville; president, 
Henry J. Willingham; Secretary, M. 
F. Barker. 
® 


DeKa cs, ILurnots, CLus No. 838 


Special Representative, J. Stanley 
Brown of DeKalb (formerly member 
Peoria and past District Governor of 
Illinois) president, W. W. Wirtz; sec- 
retary, E. E. Woods. 

® 

BeLpEN, Texas, Cius, No. 839 

Special Representative, G. B. Fos- 
cue, Jr., of Waco; president, A. C. 
Bauer, secretary J. W. Blair. 

® 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
Crus No. 840 

Special Representative, Arthur Kin- 
zinger of Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
(member Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Club) ; president, D. N. Fielding ; sec- 
retary, John B. Hallworth. 

® 
WEATHERFORD, TEXAS, CLuB No. 841 

Special Representative, C. L. Gar- 
rett of Mineral Wells; president, Dr. 
Hubert F. Leach, secretary, Art. 
Brundage. 

® 


Rep BANK, NEw Jersey, CLUB 
No. 842 
Special Representative, Ferd R. 
Moeller of Newark; president, Mort. 
V. Pach; secretary, John T. Lawley. 
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Ortrawa, Kansas, CLus No. 843 
Special Representative, H. B. Peairs 


of Lawrence; president, Benj. F. 
Bowers; secretary Ralph Pleasant. 
® 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN, CLUB 
No. 844 
Special Representative, Paul J. Stern 
of Milwaukee; president, Fred J. 
Strong; secretary, W. Paul Ferris. 
® 


Hickory, NortH CAroiina, CLus 
No. 845 
Special Representative, Emmet E. 
Galer of Asheville; president, Watt J. 
Shuford; secretary, Frank A. Hen- 
derson. . 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA, CLuB No. 846 

Special Representative, Jos. W. 
Hays of Michigan City; president, G. 
Leonard Maxwell, secretary, William 
J. Morris. ‘ 


PLyMouTH, ENGLAND, CLuB No. 847 

Special: Representative, Hon. Secy. 
Thos. Stephenson; president, Arthur 
N. Hollely ; secretary, Thos. R. Whitt- 


ley. 
® 


HARROGATE, ENGLAND, CLuB No. 848 


Special Representative, Hon. Secy. 
Thos. Stephenson; president, Sed. J. 
Houpe; secretary, Arthur Mortimer. 

® 


CrISTOBAL-Corton, C. Z., CLuB 
No. 849 
Special Representative, John -G. 
Gill, Panama City; president, Frank 
L. Scott ; secretary, Gerald B. Bliss. 
® 


Marietta, Ou10, CLus No. 850 

Special Representative, Joseph P. 
Sherer of Zanesville; president, Ed- 
ward B. Follett; secretary, Reno G. 


Hoag. ® 
ALTon, ILLtinors, Cus No. 851 
Special Representative, Alois L. 


Bourscheidt of E. St. Louis; presi- 
dent, William A. Reavis; secretary, 
Joseph G. Grossheim. 


Eighth National Foreign 
Trade Convention 


HE Eighth National Foreign 

Trade Convention will be held 
this year in Cleveland, Ohio, May 4th, 
5th, 6th and 7th. The purpose of the 
Convention is to further the coordina- 
tion of the foreign trade activities oi 
the United States. The Nationa! 
Foreign Trade Council has a mem- 
bership of merchants, manufacturers, 
railroad and steamship men and bank- 
ers representing all sections of the 
United States, and collectively stand: 
ing for the general interest of a’! 
elements engaged in foreign trade. 
is non-political and non-partisan, in 
vestigatory, advisory and cooperative 
All Rotarians are invited. 









The Gentle Art of Tipping 


On the Sea and Overseas 


By Randall Ayrault 


With Appreciation of the Courtesy of the Old Colony Magazine in per- 
mitting us to present this very helpful advice to Rotarians who are 
going to Europe this summer 


66 O INSURE promptness”— 

r that’s the age-old coffee-house 
version of the birth of the tip. The 
patron who failed to tip was not 
waited upon with the same prompt- 
ness as his fellow guest who salved 
the burning palm. 

I have carefully observed the Amer- 
ican at home and on the Continent in 
the matter of tipping, and I am frank 
to say that his prodigality is ruinous 
—that is, when he is prodigal; for, as 
in so many another phase of his char- 
acteristics the American swings either 
to one extreme or another. 


For the thousand-and-one petty 
services performed for one in hotel, 
restaurant, and whatnot, the English- 
man’s standard tip is a sixpence, re- 
sembling in general appearance the 
dime of the States. The Amterican’s 
first step toward the disorganization 
of the established order is his procliv- 
ity to send out a “bob” to do the work 
of a six-pence. “Bob” is the Briton’s 
pet name for a shilling. 

The traveler first makes the ac- 
quaintance of Tip, which later ripens 
into a warm friendship, the night be- 
fore his ship docks. The dining-room 
steward asks if he cannot order dinner 
specially cooked; “the dishes on the 
card have been ready so long, Sir.” 
Of course, he may, and does; he could 
have done so all the preceding five or 
six days if Little Tip had prompted 
him sooner. The stateroom steward 
permitted you to sleep that morning 
as long as you desired; no wonder 
you thought something was in the air. 


HE Second Steward’s haughty 

smile conveys as plainly as words, 
“Remember, Sir, I saw to it that your 
champagne was kept iced, and I even 
took the sea-chill off your Burgundy ;” 
while the Assistant Purser, wily old 
sea-dog, begins to take a friendly in- 
terest in your whereabouts, especially 
if he lent a sympathetic ear at the be- 
ginning of the voyage to your pathetic 
plea for a room to yourself, far re- 
moved from the fellow traveler in the 
upper bunk who snored the first night 
out. If you have been wise, you have 
chosen one card-room steward and 
stuck to him thru the trip; tonight 
he will show abject grief when your 
partner lets you down for a four 
doubled. The grief is worth ten shill- 
ings, if he has been attentive during 
he journey. 


AM SPEAKING now in English 
money, assuming that you have 
provided yourself with it before you 
left New York, where it is purchasable 
at a more advantageous rate than on 
shipboard. And right here, let it be 
emphasized that the custom, once the 
shores of America fade away, is to tip 
at the end of your journey or stay, not 
for every service done. It is the 
American habit of giving a sixpence 
or shilling every few minutes that de- 
moralizes the foreign servant without 
even gaining his respect. The sea 
journey over, then the following scale 
may be accepted as equable: 
English French 
Boat Boat 
State-room Steward... £1 75 Fr. 
Dining-room Steward. £1 75 Fr. 
Bath-room Steward .. £1 50 Fr. 
Card-room Steward.. 10s. 50Fr. 
Deck Steward ...... 10s. 30Fr. 
Boots (a boy)....... Ss. 15 Fr. 


In reckoning the French tips, the 
franc has been taken at its present de- 
flated value; naturally, the franc at 
anything near normal would render 
the above figures absurd; they should 
be about two-thirds less. Here, again, 
as in the case of English money, if 
you travel on a French boat, buy your 
French money before leaving New 
York. 


On the dock at Southampton or 
Liverpool a porter will receive your 
baggage from your stateroom steward, 
see it thru customs and place it on the 
train. When he has done so, give him 
two shillings or half crown (the 
equivalent of two shillings and six- 
pence) in England, two or three 
francs at Cherbourg or Havre. If 
you have difficulty in securing a com- 
partment seat on the train, the guard 
will not frown at a shilling for finding 
one, and half crown goes a long way 
toward locating a place on the Pull- 
mans running on the London-Dover- 
Folkstone end of the Paris route. 
Other than this, there is no tipping to 
do on English trains, save the usual 
percentage to the waiter in the restau- 
rant car. And, parenthetically, always 
remember that in England tickets are 
collected when you leave the train, so 
keep your little pasteboard until you 
have passed thru the “barrier.” It 
once cost me fifteen shillings to find 
out that the conductor hadn’t “for- 
gotten” to collect the ticket that I 
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Reprinted from April issue of The Rotarian. 








Charlotte Diners 


feprneshing my friends who are Rotarians 
all over the United States and Canada I want 
you all to know that, as a Rotarian, 


I believe 
in the Busy Man’s Creed and | believe in the 


goods I am handling, in the firm I am work- 
ing for and my ability to get results. 


I believe 


that honest goods can be passed out to honest 
men by honest methods. 


I believe 
in working, not weeping; in boosting, not 
knocking; 

AND IN THE PLEASURE OF MY JOB! 


THIS ISTHE ROTARIAN’S IDEA of the 
way to put a commendable piece of goods 
upon the market. 


Charlotte Dining Chairs 


ARE BUILT WITH STYLE AND STA- 
BILITY, a Diner sturdy of stock and stout 
of limbs. Seven years ago the first Style and 
Stability Diners were made and sold. Made 
in Charlotte, Michigan; and the years out- 
put completely sold. 


That first year and the following six of the making 
of CHARLOTTE. DINERS the full time of our factory 
was consumed. Those who have the first year's product 
have never had a complaint in the seven years use by 
our Dealers’ customers. 


Every joint in every CHARLOTTE Dining Chair 
is locked at every joint in every Chair made. They 
never come apart, They never squeak or wobble 
Their stability can never be hindered. 


I want all you Rotarian Dealers to realize the satis- 
faction that you are sure to get in the Sale of CHAR- 
LOTTE STYLE & STABILITY DINERS. They'll 
last as long as they are used. The user cannot take 
them apart nor will they ever lose their comfortable 
service they give as long as they are used. 


Write us today and Bill Graham, ROTARIAN, will 


tell you all you want to know. 


Charlotte Chair Company 
Charlotte Michigan 
| ARETE ic EMI A IE SR 


THE PERFECT EQUIPMENT 


$2.00 THERAPHONE Earpieces in- 
Postpaid sure perfect hearing without effort. 
Powerful and Distinct. Ideal for 
noisy places, deaf, busy and 
nervous people. Prevent fatigue. 
Save Time and Euergy. Efficient 
and Practical. 


THERAPHONE Mouth- 
pieces put your message across 
CLEAR. Get attention—hold it— 
make friends. No repeating or con- 
fusion. Unequaled for privacy, hy- 
giene, range and service. 

Both affixed in 
a minute. En- £ 
dorsed by users # 
everywhere. f 

Check or C. O. D. Satisfaction f 

guaranteed. State make of phone. : 


The Evolution Phone Co., Inc. 


43-D Greenwich Ave., New Yerk City 











$1.50 
Expert $2.10 Postpaid 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 
and 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Ma- 
terial—Artificia] Leather— 
Rubber Cloth 


Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Go. 
Dept. R-4, Toledo, Ohio 
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TAGS OF EVERY KIND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





PUT YOUR 
SHIPPING PROBLEMS 
UP TO US 
OUR BUSINESS 
IS MAKING TAGS 
THAT WILL 
DELIVER THE GOODS 





Modesty--not to mention Space 

compels us to refrain from enumerating the. 1001 

different styles, colors and qualities of TAGS we 

manufacture--It would take a full page to do that 

and Jennings wants more money for a page 

than the boss has appropriated for the purpose. 
BUT! 

FOR REAL PERSONAL TAG SERVICE 
Don't fail to call 
ON-—-PFPOR-or-—UP 
W. A. WARD E. M. ANDERSON W. P. CONLIN 


cn1caao NEWARK PiTTssuRG 


Or Any of Our Sales Offices in All Leading Cities 
American Tag Company 
€s 


FACTOR! 
6136-6153 S. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 
MASKING 


AND 
PRICE TAGS 





123-125 SUSSEX AVE. 
NEWARK, Bt. J. 

















IMPROVE YOUR LETTERS 
| Waxed Typewriter Ribbons | 


} Are superior and distinctive; will not fill the 
type or dry out; last longer than ordinary rib- 
1 bons; the WAX prevents evaporation of the 

essential moisture and insures clean, sharp 
impressions and pieasing colors. More eco- 
H nomical because they cost no more than other 
H ribbons. Price $1 each, or 6 for $3.75, prepaid. 
H Booklet —‘‘Better Typewriter Results’’— sent 
i free to Typewriter users. State name of 
# machine and color or combination of colors 
i desired when ordering. 


| Box cf Carbon Paper FREE | 


f Special Offer: With your first orderforWAXED 9 
: Typewriter Ribbons, we will send ff 
Free a sample box of WAXED Car- } 
bon Paper worth 8c. Order today; 9 
money back if not pleased. 
Address, Jim Claitor 
THE RIBBON WORKS 
Dept, 2. 
Galveston, Texas 






















JUST A MINUTE, ROTARIANS 


Iam you a guaranteed line of Men’s and 
PN per hosiery, at rock bottom prices. jen 
about lower than the best prices at any retail store. 


Colors:—Black, white, savy. eove. and gray. 
Sizes :~Men's 94% to 11; ies’ 8 to 10. 
Prices :—Men’s $10.00 and Ladies’ $14.00 doz. 


Sent on 5 days’ approval. I trust you. 
CARL L. SELTZER, Box 803, Reading, Pa. 
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tossed out the window just before we 
pulled in. ; 


Arrived in London, a porter will 
remove your luggage from the com- 
partment and carry it to a taxicab in 
exchange for two shillings. He will 
accept a shilling from an Englishman, 
but looks to the American for the 
extra “bob,” just because he has been 
used to getting it. If your taxi fare 
from Euston or Waterloo or Victoria 
to your hotel shows one shilling and 
eight pence on the meter (indicated by 
¥g), you must first add fifty per cent, 
since the taxicab fares have been in- 
creased by this amount (as a police 
regulation posted inside the cab will 
inform you), and the meters have not 
yet been adjusted. This brings the 
actual fare to 2s. 6d. for one or two 
persons. Give the driver three shil- 
lings, and you will get a polite “Thank 
you, Sir,” with a courtesy that will be 
found nowhere else in the world, for 
the London taxi driver is in a class by 
himself for decency. If you have any 
outside luggage, or a heavy trunk, he 
will inform you that there is an extra 
charge for the same, 3 pence per piece 
and 9 pence per extra person. Some 
Englishmen persist in the threepence 
tip to taxi drivers, but it is fast dying 
out. 


NCE your hotel is reached, your 
O tipping ends until you leave, save 
in restaurants, theatres, etc. The hall- 
porter will take your baggage off the 
cab, whisk it up to your room, and the 
valet will be unpacking it by the time 
you have registered. When you leave, 
if your stay is but a few days, you 
will give the floor-valet a half-crown, 
the chambermaid the same, and also 
the floor-waiter who brings your 
breakfast—for to commit the solecism 
of going downstairs to breakfast is 
only to catapult yourself into an in- 
expressively ghastly dining-room, 
where a single sleepy waiter attends 
to the wants of two or three gloomy 
Americans who thought that they 
might meet all their friends for the 
morning meal. The elevator man will 
expect a half-crown, the hall-porter 
five shillings, the baggage-porter a 
half-crown and the same to the com- 
missionaire, who sees you off at the 
door. 

Translating all this into American 
currency at present exchange, it will 
be seen that your trip across the At- 
lantic has cost you about $15 in tips, 
and less than $5 for a short stay ina 
good hotel. If your stay in the hotel 
should be prolonged to a fortnight or 
so, these tips should be practically 
doubled, there being, however, always 
the difference between the casual vis- 
itor and the guest who makes frequent 
stops at his favorite hotel. The lat- 
ter, naturally, distributes his gratui- 
ties on a more liberal scale, since the 
semi-permanency of his patronage 
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prompts him to expect the best service 
obtainable, for which he expects to 
pay well. Perhaps the reverse ought 
to be true, but is isn’t. 


HE BANDITRY of the coat- 

room is just as much in evidence 
as in New York, but it is done with 
more grace. The attendant in a Lon- 
don hotel who demanded a guest’s hat 
and coat, or pursued him yelling for 
it, as I have witnessed in New York 
times without number, would be dis- 
missed instanter. The checking costs 
sixpence. If you prefer to carry your 
outergarments into the café with you, 
it is possible to do so without criticism, 
except in the more exclusive restau- 
rants, for convenient hooks are pro- 
vided in most places. 

The headwaiter in a London res- 
taurant seldom expects a tip unless 
you happen to be a constant customer 
who demands an unvarying degree of 
careful service and a table at any time, 
however crowded the room. Under 
such circumstances, a ten-shilling no‘e, 
or a pound every few weeks to the 
maitre d' hotel will give you the entrée 
of the habitué. The Englishman does 
not tip on the same scale as the Amer- 
ican. I know of many Englishmen, 
frequénters of the smartest cafés of 
London, who seldom ad. more than 
a shilling a head to the bill, untess the 
occasion be a special one. I think 
this is too sma‘l: the ten per cent rule 
of the States and the Continent is 
likely to pro:rote better service, and [ 
should say that a ha!f-crown to the 
pound on restaurant Jills would 
neither be overdoing it. Ii the wine- 
waiter has served you well, a shilling. 


T THE theatre, the young 
woman who shows you to your 
seat will sell you a program for six- 
pence; almost everyone adds another 
sixpence for herself, making the fee 
a shilling. The coat-room expects an- 
other sixpence and, since taxis are 
mightily scarce in theatreland around 
eleven o'clock, a shilling or two to the 
commissionaire out in front of the 
house will work wonders in getting a 
cab. There is no gouging on the part 
of the ticket agencies such as prevails 
in New York. A small uniform tee, 
at a slight advance over the box-office 
price, covers this service; in_ fact, 
the most popular show this winter 
in London cut out the agencies ¢n- 
tirely, and sold all seats at the box 
office, first come, first served. 

A two-shilling piece (called 4 
florin), or a half-crown, will suffice 
for the ancient verger who shows you 
over some musty but interesting 04 
church; this ratio will hold good ‘of 
most of the special services rendered 
of this nature. 

In Clubland, of course, there are "0 
tips; members contribute to the u: ial 
Christmas fund. The member © 2 
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ndon club runs no account, except 
a very few instances. He pays each 
bill as it is presented, or before he 
icaves the clubhouse, and scrupulously 
ockets all the change. You pay a 
penny to ocupy a chair in Hyde and 
Green parks, but you do not, under 
crievous penalty, offer a gratuity to 
any public official, from the humblest 
bobby to the head of Scotland Yard. 
I you spend the week-end at a, coun- 
ry house, you may give the butler a 
oan note; the valet, ten shillings, 
and the chauffeur, after he has helped 
you with your baggage at the station, 
five or ten shillings, depending on the 
use you have made of the car. An ex- 
ce'lent shave can be had for.sixpence ; 
you give the barber a shilling and tell 
him to keep the change. 


y OW. let us go over into France, 
N where tipping, as l’otash says, 

; “something else again, Mawruss.” 

he French servant is today demoral- 
ned co far as tipping goes, by both 
\mericans and Eng ishmen, and thru 
no fault of his own. There has been 
no currency, save paper, in France 
since the war. The smallest note was 
five frances; under that amount, post- 
age stamps have passed as currency. 
Within the past few months 50-cen- 
time, franc, and two-franc notes, is- 
sted by the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, have made their appearance— 
fiat currency, but spendable. 

All last spring and summer tho, 
during the height of the tourist season, 
the five-frane note was the minimum 
unit of exchange. Neither the Amer- 
ican nor Englishman would be both- 
ered carrying a pocketful of postage 
stamps around with him, and silver, 
or even the Chinese-like, punctured, 
aluminum-alloy smaller pieces were 
rarities. Five francs meant 30 cents 
to the American, or less than two 
shillings to the Englishman. The in- 
evitable happened: we gave the 
Frenchman a five-franc note every 
time he turned around, and he still 
looks for it, even with the dinky 
Chamber of Commerce notes, like the 
Civil War “shin-plasters,” to relieve 
the situation. Any present-day dis- 
cussion of tipping in Paris sounds pre- 
posterous to one familiar with pre-war 
conditions, 

\ssuming that our route lies via 
Dover Calais, we may find at Victoria 
that the Pullman has been sold out; 
but, as I have indicated, a half-crown 
se e will occasionally get us the seat 

vhich our foresight should have re- 

ved a few days earlier. The usual 


ad jition to the car-steward’s luncheon 


check, a couple of shillings to the 
Dr ver porter, and we are on board the 





“Plates 


Unsurpassed in 

Quality—to print 

in black or in 

colors—by our 

re Photo- Engraving 
a ie He aeay Shops. 


Our Art Studios 
will furnish Illus- 
trations and De- 
signs which will 
sell your goods. 


BARNES- CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES., ROTARIAN 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO 








LEADERSHIP IN CITY BUILDING 





Is YOUR Responsibility 


as a Rotarian 


You can exercise it more effectively 
after you have read the new book- 
let by Rotarian Lucius E. Wilson, 


“Building Cities for Tomorrow” 


Its only cost 
is your request 


American City Bureau 
123 West Madison Street Chicago 














‘Printing 





Just Published! 


aphic Report of 


THE GREATEST ‘DEBATE IN A DECADE! 


“CAPITALISM vs. SOCIALISM” 





A Vital Presentation of the Relations and Importance of Capital to Labor 





PROF. E. R. A. PROF. SCOTT 
SELIGMAN » NEARIN G 
of Economics RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
IVERSITY SCIENCE 
Greatest Economist in the U. S. Foremost Exponent of Socialism 


INTRODUCTION BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Editor ‘‘The Nation’”’ 


om ” SUBJECT 
A A bound for Calais. Unless the Resolved: That Capitalism has more to offer to the workers of the United States than has Socialism. 
Channel is rough, and you have taken Held in New York City, Lexington Theatre, January 23, 1921, Before an Audience of 3500 


a cabin, no tips are necessary on the 
, Save to the cabin-steward, or 
leck-steward who sees that your 


48 Pages—Illustrated by Photographs of the Debaters. Paper Cover, 50c; ; Cloth, $1.00. (By Mail 10c Extra) 
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Are the kind you've always wanted. 
Custom-Made Shirts at the price of 
Ready-Made. 

Fitted to ten of your measurements, cut 
from your selection of materials and 
guaranteed to please you in every way. 
Prices range from two for $5.00 to $7.50 
each. Send for Samples and Measure 


Blank. 


J. A. BREWSTER 


Camden, Maine 
A Shirt Maker Since 1894 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SHOW CARDS 


and display signs. Attractive and strik- 
ing signs are silent salesmen. They 
work all the time without pay. Get 
our easy and complete method of Show 
Card and Sign Writing. FREE if 
you buy our special assortment of 
Nobema Ready to Use Colors. Write 
for particulars. 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Box 358 Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Rep., L. W. Hammond, Everett, Wash. 
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baggage is put off at Calais. Here, an- 
other porter takes the bags in hand. 
If you have saved some English 
money, as you should, he will bundle 
them thru customs and into the Paris 
train for a shilling, or, if he grumbles 
a bit, another sixpence. Another 
shilling will get you a place on the 
train if it happens to be crowded, and 
at tea-time in the restaurant car it 
would be well to get some of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce notes of one- 
and two-franc denomination for use 
in Paris. The rate of exchange on 
the train is about two points above the 
market, but the steward has to live, 
and a ten shilling note will buy a 
goodly supply. Be careful not to ac- 
cept Calais, or Havre, or Rouen 
Chambers of Commerce notes, for 
they are looked at askance in the gay 
capital. 

There really isn’t anyone to tip on 
the train, except the steward in the 
restaurant-car, and that depends on 
what you order for tea. At Gare du 
Nord our old friend, the porter, turns 
up, grabs your luggage and hustles 
you to a taxi, with the driver of which 
he holds an animated conversation be- 
fore the latter consents to accept you 
as a fare, and then relinquishes your 
bags upon the payment of anywhere 
from two to five francs—three is a 
fair average. 


HE" taxi fare from the Gare du 

Nord to the more prominent ho- 
tels of Paris will run from 3 francs 
75 to 5 francs 50, and at the end of 
the run you will have your first tussle 
with a French taxi-driver. If you 
hesitate at reading the meter and ap- 
pear too American, he will unblush- 
ingly announce the fare at anywhere 
from ten to fifteen francs, declaring 
that he made a bargain for that sum 
with the porter who carried your lug- 
gage from the station. If you have the 
time, explain to the commissionaire of 
the hotel, who by this time is at the 
curb awaiting you, just where you 
have come from, and he will doubtless 
advise you to give the man 50 centimes 
over his actual fare and waive him 
away amid a torrent of picturesque 
argot. If you feel like fighting out 
your first skirmish alone, add from 75 
centimes to a franc to the meter fig- 
ures and stick by your guns; it’s worth 
the fun. 

At the hotel, the system of tipping 
is even more simplified than in Lon- 
don. Pay nothing to anyone during 
your stay ; no one expects it, and to do 
so is only to lay yourself open to 
downright gouging. The humblest 
bell-hop, “couriers” they’re called, 
wouldn’t respect you for it. When 
you go, consult the commissionaire, 
the French equivalent of the English 
hall-porter, explain that you wish to 
take care of those who have served 
you during your stay, and turn over 
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to him a lump sum, approximately ten 
per cent of your bill, which he wil! 
distribute according to a very care- 
fully worked out percentage basis 
among the servants who are entitled 


to recognition at your hands. Here, 
at least, tipping is handled as a fine 
art! 


T THE theatre in Paris, tipping 
approaches the proportions of a 
nuisance. First of all, a franc or two 
to the utterly unnecessary flunky who 
takes your ticket order up to the dis- 
tinguished looking quartette of offi- 
cials on a dais, and receives from them 
the actual checks for your fauteuils. 
Then another franc to the buxom 
young woman who seizes your hat and 
coat. Still another for the girl who 
gives you a program, or rather, sells it, 
and shows you to your seat; and woe 
betide you if you overlook any of the 
trio, for the verbal pyrotechnics that 
ensue are sufficient to bring the per- 
formance to a stop. I have seen an 
usher stand in the aisle and block the 
view of half a dozen spectators, glar- 
ing at a thrifty visitor until he pro- 
duced the desired tip in sheer shame. 
Ten per cent on your restaurant bill 
and five francs to the wine waiter is 
sufficient in most cafés of Paris, and 
the ten per cent is easy to figure be- 
cause of the decimal currency. In 
certain of the smarter restaurants, 
where tables are at a premium, or par- 
ticular attention is desired, it is not un- 
wise, if you aim to pay a second visit, 
to give ten or fifteen francs to the 
head-waiter, but this is hardly neces- 


‘sary-in the case of the tourist, whose 


ambition is to cover as many high 
spots in Paris as his time and the gen- 
darmerie will permit. 


IVE FRANCS is a sufficient tip 

for the casual guide who takes you 
thru museum or gallery, unless you 
consume a longer time than usual, 
when eight or ten francs would be the 
rule. In many hotels a franc is ex- 
pected for the use of the wash-room. 
There is a feeling that no one in 
France under the dignity of Senator 
is beneath the acceptance of a tip, 
but I would take issue with the pessi- 
mist who gave currency to this canard, 
for you will find the average French- 
man willing and anxious to do every- 
thing in his power to make the visitor s 
stay in Paris pleasant, without the ex- 
pectation of pourboire. The French- 
man of the street today is poor, des- 
perately so, and he looks upon tie 
American as a veritable Croesus, ‘0 
whom a franc more or less is nothing 
—and when you reflect that it isnt 
much more than six cents, he isn’t fa 
wrong. His own money has disap- 
peared; the beautifully designed s''- 
ver franc has become a_ treasur® 
pocket-piece, and the Frenchman re:!- 
izes that he cannot get as much for ‘\'5 
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paper franc as he used to buy for 
twenty-five centimes, or even less. 
[hus it is that the tips he is accus- 
tomed to look for now are staggering 
if figured at the old value of the franc, 
but comparatively small in actual 
money value. What would happen to 
the New Yorker who offered the 
brazen young Dick Turpin in com- 
mand of a Broadway hat-checking sta- 
tion six cents for the custody of his 
headgear? I hesitate to paint the pic- 
ture, but that is what it costs in Paris. 


FTER all, careful tipping is a 

matter of common sense. You 
pay for a service just what you think 
that service is worth to you, or re- 
versely, you withhold payment as an 
indication that the service is not what 
you expected. I remember telling a 
taxi-driver who crashed carelessly 
into another cab one night in the 
Champs Elysées, and thereby upset 
my peace of mind for a few minutes, 
that he wouldn’t get a sou at the end 
of his trip, and we never even had an 
argument about it. He seemed to un- 
derstand. The American doesn’t scat- 
ter his money broadcast in Europe for 
the sake of creating an impression ; he 
does so out of sheer self-conscious- 
ness, and the fear of being thought un- 
traveled. Consequently, he has been 
too generous, and has added, I should 
say, fully fifty per cent to the scale of 
tips in vogue before his advent in Eu- 
rope in great numbers. It used to be 
the same with the Russian in Paris, 
who planned to spend a small fortune 
in a few weeks, and then retire to his 
estate for another period of rest and 
meditation. Naturally, in the course 
of his fleeting visit he left a trail of 
rubles at which the simple Frenchman 
stared in amazement, and wondered 
where such riches grew. Now, the 
Russian is no more; the American 
has become the Prince of Spenders in 
Paris as well as in London, and if he 
finds his tip account heavy, it is be- 
cause he hasn’t considered carefully 
the parity of moneys and their power 
to purchase service. 


Remember, you check your hat and 
coat for eight cents in London, and 
from three to six cents in Paris. Try 
it in New York! 


What Do We Know About 


Ourselves ? 
(Continued from page 169) 


of his time this year to serve his 
iellow Rotarians and thru Rotary to 
serve society. Neither does any 
member of the International Board 
nor any other officer or official of the 
\ssociation, other than the Secre- 
tary-General and his staff, receive 
‘Ny monetary compensation. There 


are 24 District Governors, each an 


active business or professional man 
vho, like the International Presi- 
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for Edinburgh 


Insure your baggage. A North America polic 
| - y protects your 
belong ngs from the time you leave until you return caine 


Protection costs but a few cents and saves dollars. Don’t let your merry 
( turbed by baggage worries. Play safe 
and insure your baggage. To be sure—insure! 


Any agent or broker can get you a North America policy 


Insurance Company 


of North America 


Philadelphia 
Chicago Manager, Geo. L. McCurdy, 209 West Jackson Boulevard 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD” as the 


Buy the Machine which.ie the 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard of Quality 














BETTER BUSINESS 


1921 can only be a big year for the 
man who puts forth honest, concen- 
trated effort along the linesfor which he 
is best fitted. There are 65% misfits 
in some organizations and Mr. Em- 
ployer wonders why production is lost. 


During the past seventeen years we 
have placed over 300,000 people with 
over 35,000 of the best firms cn all 
parts of the globe. 


1408 REPUBLIC BLDG. 


Call or write fer particulars 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
J. 0, Craig, President (Rotarian) 


MR. EMPLOYER, if you are looking 
for a high-grade EXECUTIVE, AC- 
COUNTANT, CLERK, SALESMAN 
or TECHNICAL MAN, you should 
try our FREE SERVICE. 
MR. MAN, if you are seekin 
BETTER FUTURE you should eet in 
a a a bp ag We have 
OZeNnS 0: itions for EXECUTIVES, 
BOOKREEPERS, SALESMEN, 
CLERKS, and TECHNICAL MEN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
LETTERHEADS ' 


WEDDING &SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHE 


SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING e.£ MBOSSING CO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. 
WG.HARTUNG-PRES.- ROTARIAN | 














International Adjustment Bureau 


Collects, Reports and Remits 
No Collection, No Charge 


WILLIAM R. MILLER, Manag 
Leader-News panies 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send your collections to us 








OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
Prices. Badges and Banners. 
Send for catalog. 
GEO. LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 











Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


B. B. MORTON, Manager, Rotarian 


Retary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15 
Vistling Roisriens Welcome 











Ferd R. Moeller 


DEALER IN 


Stocks and Bonds 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hote], 














Luncheons held at the ALAMAC every Tuesday 
Rotarian H. Latz, Mgr. 














Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Headquarters Washington Rotary Club 
FRANK S8S.HIGHT, President, Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















HE ADVERTISING pages of 

.THE ROTARIAN are open 
only to advertisers of acknowl- 
edged standing and respectability. 
Advertisements will not be accept- 
ed from those who are engaged in 
doubtful or irregular enterprises, 
or whose records give evidence 
even of a disposition to disregard 
correct business methods or recog- 
nized standards of commercial or 
professional honor. Advertising 
rates will be sent upon application. 
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dent, give during their year of 
official service more than half their 
time to the advancement of the best 
interests of the Rotary Clubs in 
their respective Districts. 

Recently a leading attorney and 
a prominent business man of Canada 
agreed to devote several months of 
their time without compensation to 
go to far off Australia and New 
Zealand and there accomplish the 
formation of Rotary Clubs. 

It is not merely those in official 
position, however, who are giving 
service. All Rotarians are men 
eager to grow in capability for 
service and in local clubs and in 
their District and International or- 
ganizations and in their daily lives, 
they are exemplifying the spirit of 
Rotary—“Service, the supreme com- 
mitment of life,” as President Har- 
ding recently expressed it. 


HE foregoing is an incomplete 

outline of Rotary. But if every 
Rotarian knows and remembers but 
this much, the continued success of 
our organization will be assured and 
our ability to render service will be 
recognizable both by ourselves and 
by others. 

Everywhere in Rotary during 
this month of April, Rotarians will 
be taking stock of themselves, 
humbly but earnestly seeking to 
know themselves and their organiza- 
tion to the end that they may be 
better able to serve. 


® 


Rotary Songs in 
Spanish 


L; a letter recently received from 
Rotarian Coates, Secretary of the 
Montevideo Rotary Club, he informs 
us that the Montevideans are all 
busily engaged in publishing a song 
book on the lines of the English book- 
lets. They believe that when their 
task is completed they will have a 
Spanish “hymnal” which will be 
worthy of their efforts. Our old ac- 
quaintance “Mistress Shady” appears 
thus in Spanish: 
“Senior Rotario, 
Es necessario, 


En nuestra mesa, 
Ser punctual, 

El llegar tarde, 
Nos interrumpe, 


Y eso es Malo, Malo, Malo, Malo, 
Malo, Malo 
Conque ya lo sabe para otra-vez. 
As the late-comer arrives he is 
greeted with the above ditty, which is 
to have the effect of putting him to 
shame for his tardiness. 


® 
The rooster does the crowing, but 
the little brown hen lays the egg. 
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It was at a charity dinner. A care- 
less waiter spilt a plate of soup over 
one of the clergymen present. 

“What—” he began. Then, remem- 
bering himself, he turned to his neigh- 
bors, and asked, “Will some layman 
kindly say a few words appropriate 
to the occasion ?” 


ROTARIANS—note this address: 
Grand Hotel du Pavillon 


36 Rue de I’Echiquier, PARIS 


Center of Paris. 50 yards from Boulevards 
200 -ooms with hot ‘and cold water. 50 private bathrooms 
Business offices and show rcoms 


Cable Address: Pavilotel Paris 
Paris Rotary Club’s Headquarters. Visiting RotariansWelcom 
A. CHARLEY WACHTER, Manager 


‘Joliet, Il. 


Woodruff | 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mer., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotorians Always Welcome 




















Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Retery Leumcheons held h Tsesdeys, 
Sg Visiting Rotoriens Welcome 











LABELS, PRINTED CARTONS 
The Kehm-Fietsch & Miller Co. 


430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian 








For Rotarian Collection Service 
Mail Your Accounts to 
ALVA E. HEATON 


Centralia, Washington 
1 Collect, Report and Remit. No Collection, Ne Charge 
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TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU, INC. 
Licensed and Bonded 
CIYIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
827 Andrus Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Telephone 


Chas. F. Trotter 
Main 6672 


President 








Established 1882 


First Mortgage Loans for Sale 


SMITH & PERKINS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Bolton Smith, Rotarian, 
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